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| | Here mingle Mink, Sable, Fisher, Marten and the rarer 
| types of Fox. 


| But the more durable Furs are not excluded. Coats, 
| Wraps, Scarfs, Stoles and Muffs of rich glossy Furs that 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent 


in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 







QUILTED 


Excelsior Qui, Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 









It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of. bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 







MADE IN ALL SIZES 






Look for the trademark sewed on every pad INCORPORA 





Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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E hope that our readers realize to the full that it 1s only by a process of careful dis- 
crimination and elimination that we are able to present the compendiums of reliable 
advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we 
are rejecting advertising because it does not measure up to standard. Constantly we are in- 
vestigating. Once we were imposed upon, but only once. In the result if you see it advertised 
in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely 
accurate and reliable in the statements made in our reading pages. We choose our advertis- 
ers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that, when you go to 
market through our advertising pages. And don't forget to let the advertiser know that 
you don’t forget it. Don’t forget to say: “I saw your advertisement in the Woman Citizen.” 
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The Fur Department 


has assembled, and is now displaying, an unusually fine collection of 


SILVER FOX SKINS 


(ummounted) of remarkable richness and beauty, and is prepared to accept | 


orders for mounting them in accordance with individual ideas 


A selected number of these rare pelts have already been made up into 


Neckpieces and are ready for immediate wear 


(Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) 





Madison Avenue-HFifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 


BG. Altman & Go. 
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Mc Cutcheon’'s 
Linens for [Thanksgiving 


HE Thanksgiving hostess who wishes her table to be in perfect keeping 
with the festive spirit of the holiday will find at McCutcheon’s that 
first essential—the snowy cloth of damask. 


Exclusive patterns in Cloths 3), 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 yards long, as well as 
those up to 5 yards square, with Dinner Napkins to match. 


Now is a particularly good time to fill the linen-closet, for at 
McCutcheon’s prices pure linens are indeed a satisfying investment. 


In General 


Orders for monogramming should be in our hands a month before delivery 






Mail Orders Receive Prompt and Careful Attention 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 





James McCutcheon & Company 
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ia year 1920 will ever be distinguished from all other 
presidential years by the fact that it was the first election 
in which all American women were permitted to participate. 
Suffragists who have wanted women to “enjoy” the vote, and 
men of all parties to approve the manner in which the woman 
voter exercises her new privilege, to the end that the restraint, 
timidity and distrust of each other arising from the unaccustomed 
relationship in political work would speedily wear away, are 
What might have been 
accomplished in a single election will require time. 


apparently doomed to disappointment. 


Owing to the absurdly long delay in securing the 36th State 
for ratification, women were kept on a hot griddle of suspense for 


months, and when at last the proclamation was issued there was 
litle time to shout pzeans of triumph nor say prayers of thanks- 
giving, for a campaign of the usual bitterness, and much more 
than the usual complication, was already in advanced progress. 
State and County party chairmen who had disapproved of or- 
ganizing the women of their party unless they were certain to 
vote, now put forth frantic efforts to make up for lost time. 
Every willing suffrage leader was immediately urged into party 
service; and those who were unwilling were so hard pressed as 
to find their position exceedingly difficult to maintain. 

The usual conflict between the two major parties which have 
been struggling for supremacy of leadership for the past sixty 
years was fought over again without a new characteristic—save 
me. The issue of the League of Nations made everything dif- 
ferent. 

Such an issue ought never to have been thrust into a presi- 
dential campaign. It is a theme upon which people will conscien- 
tiously divide, but never normally along party lines. Manifestly 
many Democrats could not and did not rise to the call of the 
League, and would more willingly have supported the Republican 





jlatform ; on the other hand, many Republicans yearned to sup- 
port the Democratic platform. 
this burning question, which could not possibly run along party 
lines as they exist, would have split both old parties and brought 
forward a new one, in which case the issue would have come 
quarely before the American people; but that is not our way. 
In this country very many Democrats de-e-spise Republicans, 
tven though they may be fellow Presbyterians, and very many 
Republicans de-e-spise Democrats, even though they may be 
fellow Methodists, so it has doubtless occurred in the election 
that millions of Democrats and Republicans have respectively 
voted for the program they do not approve. Into this difficult 
and befogged contest the new voters were suddenly thrust. 


In any other country than ours 





XPECTED by all party machines to go forward into the 
parties with a prompt “ step lively,” where they could be 
‘ounted and their effect upon election returns easily calculated ; 
and by all independents, reformers and minor partisans to stay 


ut and fight with minorities, women found at the outset that 


The 1920 Election 


whatever they did was regarded as quite the wrong thing. The 
interviews with party leaders at the beginning indicated that each 
party hoped women in large majority would possess the political 
insight to see the advantage of espousing its candidates and pro 
gram, and consequently they were pleasantly insistent in seeking 
enrollments. The hesitancy of the women to join parties, largely 
on account of the League of Nations issue, soon revealed that 
a very large number would not enroll this year, but would prob- 
ably cast an independent vote. Both major parties soon betrayed 
an anxiety as to what effect upon the party conflict this unmeas- 
ured independent woman vote would bring, and from anxiety 
many political leaders passed on quickly to irritation. 

Irritation became indignation when the non-partisan cam 
paigns, in which women figured largely, against the two irrecon 
cilable anti-League of Nations Senators Moses and Brandegee 
and the all-around reactionary Senator Wadsworth, got into full 
swing. In the West women independents have been campaigning 
against certain Democratic Senators, yet in the three [astern 
States it has been a frank challenge of independent women voters 
to rock-ribbed, well-nigh impregnable party machines. The count 
may show the machines still omnipotent, but the contest has badly 
frightened the bosses, who will not readily forgive. The inde- 
pendents will hardly succumb to obeying orders in the future, so 
team work for a while between men and women in the big parties 
is not achieved. 

WOMAN alleged to have been a former anti-suffrage 

worker was called to Connecticut hastily to help out the 
Brandegee campaign. Her work was calling upon women, and 
the arrow considered by her sponsors the most effectual in her 
quiver was that since women had behaved so outrageously in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and New York, it was likely that 
men would have the federal amendment annulled. A prominent 
party leader called at the National Suffrage Headquarters and 
declared that the Democrats and Republicans were going to com- 
bine to kili the League of Women Voters. When asked the rea- 
son, the explanation was given that this organization afforded 
opportunity for women to function independently of parties and 
no “ sniping ”’ is to be allowed. 

Whether they will or will not, women must be partisans, obedi- 
ent partisans, vote straight, and ask no questions, according to 
these party lights. But women need have no fear, the greater 
men of the parties are not so small souled, and a powerful portion 
of the male electorate in many States is pretty tired of obedience. 

However slow the process, men and women will come to un- 
derstand each other better, to respect each others’ conscientious 
opinions, and through mutual tolerance will learn to work to 
gether. When this dual force is trained and harnessed to the idea 
of a better functioning of democracy, neither men nor women will 
be “ whipped into line ” by threats, intimidation, cajolery or fraud. 


Blessed be the bolters. 
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The “Lives” and the “Fiction” of Women 


HOSE with a tenderness for the memory 
of pioneers in far-reaching movements 
will recall Sophia Jex-Blake as the brilliant 
young leader of the six or seven anathe- 
matized “females” of the early 1870's who 
stormed the doors of the medica] school 
of Edinburgh University and gained for English women the 
“right” to medical degrees. The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake 
by Margaret Todd—herself a woman doctor who under the 
pseudonym of Graham Travers wrote several of the early 
novels around the “ doctress”” heroine—is a recently published 
biography, and one interested reader of its vivid pages found 
herself not only incited by them to read and reread other 
lives of that particular group of courageous pathmakers, but 
lured insidiously into an old quiet backwater of all but forgotten 
fiction, the fiction of women doctors. It was a little reading 
course that made for amusement and thought, with its inevitable 
comparison between the “lives” and the “ fiction” of women. 
New heroines have come slowly and with painful self-con- 
sciousness into English novels. Jane. Eyre,,that first vital 
woman’s story of woman’s emotions which startled the early 
Victorian world, reaches no further back into time than 1847, 
and before any story of women’s activities could be written the 
face of life had to change, in order to make credible any other 
than the old heroine doomed to beauty, passivity and suffering. 
It took close upon a century of agitation for the higher educa- 
tion of women before the “ clever woman” heroine was evolved 
from the burlesqued minor character in which she was sneer- 
ingly portrayed during the 18th and early 19th centuries. It 
was over half a century after Mary Wollstonecraft wrote her 
“Vindication of the Rights of Women” before the suffragist 
was decent material for the novelist. The “lady doctress,” 
however, thanks to what had gone before, evolved more quickly. 
It was in 1847 that Elizabeth Blackwell was admitted to an 
American medical school and lighted the fuse that led to like 
English schools, where, during the 1860’s and 1870’s, a great fire 
burned. Just a generation’s span from her entrance—in 1876, 
to be exact—Blackwood’s Magazine published serially Charles 
Reade’s novel, 4 Woman Hater, the scarcely veiled story of 
Sophia Jex-Blake as “ Rhoda Gale, lady doctress.” They were 
intensely aware, in those old, bitter days, of all the differences 
—never of any of the likenesses—between the sexes, and lady 
doctress was none too strong a term for defining this strangé 
new species hardly recognized as human. 


RANTING that a novel, first and last, is a representation 

of life, this slow emergence of any new type of heroine is 
logical. She must have a background not only of lives but of 
life reluctantly adjusted to her new place in it, and slowly as 
she has appeared, she has always, for the truth of her, appeared 
too soon. The unfortunate novelists who first seize on her for 
fiction material paint her at too close range, without seeing the 
full relation of her to her time or of her time to her. She can 
only appear either as dangerous, or as ridiculous or as super- 
heroic, and in the light too often of some such single point of 
view she has been written down in novels. So it comes to pass, 


as in this particular case of the authentic Life of Sophia Jex- 
Blake and her comrades held against Charles Reade’s old novel 
of her, that the “fiction” of women takes on a direly double 
meaning. To read the absorbing life story of those fighting 
women, gathering at first hand the substance out of which a 
score or so of doctress heroines were created in the latter quarter 
of the 19th century, and then to dip into a few of the odd old 


A Study in Contrasts 


Women Doctors 
By Edna Kenton 


novels about “ lady doctresses ” is to sigh for 
the distortion of truth, the misrepresentation 
of life, and the fine original material gone to 
waste. 

For those early medical women were hero- 
ines. Few in number, blocked at every :nove, 
courageous, intelligent, self-conscious, devoted to a purpose of 
achievement, they walked through the very slime of slander and 
the martyr’s fire to win back for women their ancient pri» ilege 
of healing. Elizabeth Blackwell, graduate in 1849 of the Geneva 
Medical School of New York, carried her degree abroad an‘, be- 
cause she was merely an oddity and not a recognized menice to 
tradition, quietly blazed the trail in talks and lectures for the [ng- 
lish women and developed her “ story.” Only a few years later 
and Florence Nightingale’s majestic operations in the C 
standing single-handed against the British War Office’s inhuman 
into 


mea, 


conduct of military hospitals, flung the first fear of woma 
the souls of British medical men. Elizabeth Garrett, slippiny qui- 
etly into the profession in London in 1865, through deft usc of a 
flaw in the charter of the London Apothecaries’ Society flaw 
immediately rectified, remained for years the only registered 
Her life, too, is a “story.” In 1869 
Shameless Women” 


woman doctor in England. 
Sophia Jex-Blake and her little band of 
advanced upon Edinburgh, and the story of the next six yecrs as 
told in her Life is not one to be spoiled by any mere resumé. 
For the audacity of their demand for admission to clinics, wards 
and lecture rooms on the same status as Englishmen can only 
be realized by sinking deep into the temper of the time when 
3ritish ounce of energy for insult, indecent persecution, 


6c 


every 
shameless trickery, dishonorable warfare and honest revulsion 
was exerted against this tiny band of women. The periodical 
literature of those fighting years, read in the softer light of 
today, brings a blush of shame for the ferocious cruelty of the 
old to the new. Much of the perfectly casual commentary of 
those years on these women is literally unprintable today. To 
have endured it to the end they were truly heroines. 


UT the first representation of them in fiction is disappoint- 
ingly grotesque, though “A Woman Hater” is really a 
Rhoda Gale, in all fair- 

Introduced half-starv- 


sympathetic account of the struggle. 

ness, is far more historian than heroine. 
ing, she is unconventionally fed by a stranger, Harrington 
Vizard, wealthy Barfordshire squire and implacable woman 
hater, who sees her distress and plays, more or less out of char- 
acter, the Samaritan. She repays him by recounting, through 
fifty consecutive pages and twenty thousand words, the story 
“A Little Narrative of Dry Facts 
Originally an American 


of the Edinburgh struggle 
told to a Woman Hater by a Woman.” 
girl—as, in good Anglo-Saxon fiction the too erotic heroine is 
she had studied there, 


“ce 


explained by “a strain of French blood ” 
at Zurich, in France, and at Edinburgh, and she tells it all. 
Rhoda is, of course, “ masculine,” with “a fine large frame,” 
and a “stride.” She is consciously learned, assaulting the Fng- 
lish daisy as “ Bellis perennis-syngensia superflua ” and speaking 
of all the nerves by the Latin names. She recognizes the <an- 
gers of “ flirting in hospitals” and overstresses the “ awe in the 
temple of the dissecting room as the knife revealed the mysteries 
of the Creator’s hand.” She is not a “sympathetic” heroine; 
neither lovable nor loving, neither a type nor an individual. 
She is neither man nor woman, only an embodied Cause. None 
but a woman hater could have endured her had she ever existed, 
and to him she would have been no proof that learning “unsexes,” 
for she is sexless. But, in the story, Vizard, hating women, felt 


“ce 


‘ 
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secure against Rhoda who “hated men,’ 


kindred soul in the battle of sex against sex, gave her the run 
of his estates and of his county and a guaranteed practice with 


immunity against prosecution for—a sop to British prejudice 
she had only her French “ doctress” degree. 


It is to be noted that this first “lady doctress ” in fiction is 
Charles Reade’s 


denied marriage, maternity and domesticity. 


intelligence responded to the Cause, but to the soul of a woman 


who could wage the fight he was blind and deaf and feelingless. 


So, as a heroine, a creature of flesh and blood standing on her 


own feet, she is not so much a failure as non-existent. ‘The 
Cause is his heroine, represented by an earnest, intelligent, ab- 
normal freak, a strange sexless monstrosity, no more than a 
Thing of brain and courage. 

And it is only fair to record in passing that while “ A Woman 
Hater’ will always stand as the first serious attempt at the 
“medical woman novel,” it was preceded by two years with 
“The Gilded Age,” a joint product of Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner, in which there is a minor portrait, and done in 
water colours, of Ruth Bolton, Quakeress, Doctress and sweet 
Her authors react with her mother to the general 
problems: “A frail slight girl like thee, study medicine! And 
then the lectures and the dissecting rooms! Has thee thought 
of the dissecting rooms!” Ruth was too frail and slight, no 
more of the substance for a medical heroine of those or any days 
than Rhoda Gale was ever material for a society novel. Ruth 
was graduated, but she “ fell in love” before she began to prac- 
tice and marriage spared her patients. 


eighteen. 


LIZABETH STUART PHELPS was the first woman 
E novelist of reputation to deal with the medical woman, and 
“Dr. Zay” stands as proof of the fact that over-zealousness is 
as fatal to the representation of life as any other unbalanced 
emotion. It followed William Dean Howells’ “ Dr. Breen’s 
Practice,’ which appeared in 1883, and it is impossible not to 
all “Dr. Zay” a retort to “Dr. Breen.” For Mr. Howells, 
ike Mark Twain and Mr. Warner, chose a frail slight vase to 
hold his “ medicine,” even though it was of the attenuated 
homeopathic school. Grace Breen, like Rhoda Gale, is an 
oddity, born of a mother who was a “ man hater,” but whereas 
Rhoda’s choice of medicine was determined by her precocious 


Boston training in sciences, Grace’s choice was predestined by 
Unlike Dr. Rhoda, Dr. Breen was “ ladylike,” 


a jilting lover. 
in dress, and she and Mr. Howells are 


‘T am not a man,” says 


even—astonishment !— 
equally conscious of her femaleness. 
Grace simply. “I have accepted that with all the rest. 

A woman is reminded of her insufficiency to herself every hour 
f the day.” Dr. Mulbridge, who regards a lady doctor as 
tumourously as he does a male homeopathis physician, refuses 
0 consult professionally with her, but he “loves” her as a 
woman, and convinces her in the end that she is too nervous 
and timid to be a physician—which is quite true. Dr. Mulbridge 
and Mr. Howells, however, call this not a temperamental but a 
*x disqualification, overlooking all the timid, nervous men of 
their circles. In the end she is denied by her quizzical creator 
not only her new profession but the solace of her old one; she 
does not marry Dr. Mulbridge. 

Miss Phelps’s “ Dr. Zay ” is the first notable lady doctress of 
“charm ” and, as to dress, she leads a double life. ‘In the 
home” she wears muslin and ribbons, but she apologizes for 
them. Throughout these old novels there is a deal of trouble 
in“ dressing” this new heroine. Dr. Zay is also—as more lady- 
lke?-a homeopathist, and her chance male patient, Mr. Yorke, 
who rouses to a new world when he finds himself being treated 
bya cvoman, discovers her school as she says, after a prolonged, 


and greeting her as a 


intent, thoroughly interested gaze into his eyes which he would 
fain interpret as personal: “ That is a chicona look!” Mr. 
Yorke is but a chance patient; Dr. Zay treats women and chil 












dren exclusively, and he is turned elsewhere after his recovery. 
But he returns and marriage results, with a feeling as one reads, 
despite all intention on the author’s part, that Dr. Zay is sur- 
rendering all for love. To marry and practice medicine was too 
“new.” 


OT until we reach the 1890’s and two novels by two women 
N doctor-novelists do we find, if not much art, at least a 
grain or two of “life” in their heroines. “ Mona Maclean,” by 
Miss Jex-Blake’s biographer, has a leeway to live not granted 
till now. Mona’s creator dares let her fail to pass her examina- 
tions, dares let her travel, flirt, enjoy life humanly, even girl- 
Mona goes back to college, gets her degree, and, after 


Their 


ishly. 
some usual romantic difficulties, marries a physician. 
life “ together 
interviewing an unfortunate girl in his office, Mona’s husband 
opens the door of her sitting room and ushers in the patient 
with: “ Mona, my dear, here is a case for you.” By 1893 the 
great cause was won, and both author and heroine could take 


” 


is indicated in the final chapter, when, after 


the matter of plot and motive more simply. 

“Dr. Janet of Harley Street,’ by Dr. Arabella Kenealy, a 
novel of “ Mona Maclean’s” year, is as different a book as pos- 
sible to Dr. Todd’s, with more “ life” 
of on this theme. I find an interest in this old book beyond 
all its value as fiction, in light of Dr. Kenealy’s “ Feminism and 
Sex Extinction,” just published, a book which attacks the whole 
In what 


than any novel I know 


feminist movement as disastrous to the human race. 
she feels is the swiftly increasing percentage of her “ Dr. Janet” 
type of thirty years ago, Dr. Kenealy senses a far-reaching 
racial danger; masculinized women are bound to breed emascu- 
lated sons, she says; and, by the same token, no doubt, emascu- 
lated men are bound to propagate masculine daughters. 

But Dr. Janet is a thoroughly alive, sympathetic study of a 
thoroughly gentlemanly lady doctor, a heroine who lives and 
breathes and talks and walks and has a poised and assured atti- 
tude to life. She wears tweeds, divided skirts, masculinely coats, 
mannish shirts and a billycock hat. She is middle aged, her hands 
are large, her forehead massive, and as she gives an extra set to 
the hat she decries the “ aping of men.” What she is speaking 
of, however, is the aping of masculine thought, a trend of mind 
which she despises. She has a protege in Phyllis Eve, a girl who 
has run away within an hour of her marriage to a vicious Mar- 
quis, and Dr. Janet has hopes of rearing a strong but feminine 
brain within a virginal body; herself she proclaims of the “ neu- 
ter gender.” She is forthright and direct and when the Marquis 
reappears and refuses Phyllis, who has fallen in love, alas, a 
divorce, Dr. Janet calls upon him and calmly suggests that he com- 
mit suicide. This he does and Dr. Janet says enthusiastically, 
“Tam a wicked woman, but thank God he did it.” 

Here in Phyllis and Dr. Janet we have opposed the two types 
of material for the medical profession—the woman who should 
and the woman who shouldn’t. And in Dr. Janet we have a really 
virile, middle aged old heroine who has fought the good fight 
and glories in it. Dr. Kenealy rather gloried, too, in her delinea- 
tion of her gentlemanly lady doctor. Today, after a generation, 
in her “ Feminism and Sex Extinction,” she seems to have re 
versed her tacit verdict of “ Well done!” 

But a general verdict on all these and the group of lesser novels 
on the woman doctor is a plain one not likely to be reversed by 
time. Given all the rich material of life, where the novelists have 
not distorted it by prejudice or sentimentalizing, they have simply 

(Continued on page 636) 
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66 HE LADY OF THE LAMP!” It was a name well 

known to the soldiers of the Crimea—to the men in the 
great war hospital in Scutari, when, over sixty years ago, 
Florence Nightingale moved as a presiding genius through the 
wards, ministering to the patients’ needs. 

It is as “ The Lady of the Lamp” that she is soon to be 
memorialized by New York’s Red Cross organization, in con- 
nection with its annual Roll Call, November 11 to 25, when 
it is hoped that 400,000 New Yorkers will renew their Red Cross 
memberships. Not war-time sentiment, but peace-time service, 
is the basis of this year’s appeal—an appeal for the means with 
which to equip more women for the field of public health nurs- 
ing; to establish and maintain Red Cross teaching centers, health 
centers, and child health stations; to bring relief to the victims 
of disasters ; and to continue the fight against cholera, typhus and 
tuberculosis in the plague ridden countries of Europe. 

Fitting, surely, that Florence Nightingale, whose whole life 
was one of service, should be honored at this time. Exercises 
commemorating the centennial of her birth, in which all sections 
of Manhattan will be represented, are to be staged around the 
Goddess of Liberty on Bedloes’ Island—a special tribute planned 
by the New York County Chapter to remind the city that its 
great hospital system, and to a degree its sanitary code, as well 
as its Red Cross, were the direct product of this woman’s genius. 

Even this city tribute, which will honor the various phases of 
her life achievement, may not sufficiently emphasize the surpris- 
ing fact that this same hospital system and sanitary code are 
almost purely the product of a woman’s imagination. 

In these days when an influenza epidemic enlists the imme- 
diate aid of 15,000 Red Cross Nurses; when statistics show 
that during the past year more than 30,000 victims of disasters 
in 150 different communities were given prompt relief through 
Red Cross agencies; and that 92,000 women were graduated 


from Red Cross classes in First Aid, Home Hygiene, Care oj 
the Sick and Home Dietetics, it is difficult to conceive of thf 
chaos of unalleviated misery which existed sixty years ago, o 
to imagine the appalling mid-Victorian ignorance regarding the 
simplest of health precautions. a 

Imagine a modern patient finding himself in a hospital wher - 
all of the windows were securely nailed! Yet this was a thing , 
against which Miss Nightingale continually had to preach. 

“ IT know an intelligent and humane house surgeon,” she wrote, 
“‘who makes a practice of keeping the ward windows open. The ma 
physicians and surgeons invariably close them when going their ‘fet 
rounds; and the house surgeon very properly and invariably At 
opens them again whenever the doctors have turned their backs," = 

In a little book called “ Notes on Nursing,’ 














ith 
at 








, 


which Miss Night- Fue 
ingale wrote on her return from Crimea, she sets forth 
conscious picture of the everyday life in England sixty years ago ppoi 
which is truly remarkable, and explains better than any historianh der, 
could the tremendous difficulties under which the commonest of 
health regulations today have been evolved. 





an wun- peing 





jon t 
t she 
pill] 
IFFERENT, indeed, was the nurse of sixty years ago from copl 

our modern Red Cross nurse—that immaculate and « 
being who carries her message of health and right livi 
The vei 


ficient Bourt 
 intohrecis 
remote districts and poverty stricken homes. word Bbily 
“nurse,” in Miss Nightingale’s day, held a sinister signilicancefr p 
In general it indicated a nondescript character, ignorant, drunken,feeks 
careless, or morally irresponsible, driven to nursing simply be-Belinc 
cause no other work was to be found. No especial unifc 
worn, but the hoop skirts and crinoline then in vogue, until Missoyrt 
Nightingale insisted that in her hospital, at least, a sensible cos-ffe 0; 
tume should be adopted. 

“It is, I think, peculiarly alarming,” 
ink-bottles are perpetually impressing upon us woman's ‘ pat-fyany 
ticular worth and general missionariness,’ to see that the 


, 
r'1 Was Bonst: 


fefici 
“when female} «7 


she wrote, ‘ 
dress he ft 
of woman is more and more unfitting them for any mission orig th 

A man is now more handy and _ far lesshe sai 
Compelled by her bot s 
dress, every woman now shuffles or waddles. nd r 


usefulness at all. 
objectionable in a sick room than a woman. 


“ The fidget of silk and crinoline, the creaking of shoes antfke oj 
stays will do a patient more harm than all the medicines in thebritic; 
world will do him good. 

“ The 
woman, are mere figures of speech. 





noiseless step of woman, the noiseless drapery of 





Her skirts (if they do not 
throw down some piece of furniture) will at least brush against[nce 
Fortunate it is if herinda 
and if the nurse does not give herselfffor a 





every article in the room as she moves. 
skirts do not catch fire 
up in sacrifice together with her patient, to be burnt in her ownfhoul 
petticoats.” ce 

In common with all other world-cities of the time, London xerc 
was a perennial epidemic breeder and occasional plague spot. fh wo 
Yet Miss Nightingale rejected root and branch the ancient theory§f fee 
that these visitations were, according to the favorite pulpit fustic 
phrase, Heaven sent punishments, to be expected in the nature fFher 
of things. The fact that her ideas were considered heretical fh lea 
made no difference to her. “T 

In her passion for nursing efficiency, even that old standby, fhon « 
the English four-poster, aroused Miss Nightingale’s scorn. een 

“Look at the ordinary bed,” she urges, “in which a patient frome 
lies; a wooden bedstead, two or even three mattresses piled up fasur 
to above the height of a table; a valance attached to a frame—§ “V 


[as 








nothing but a miracle could ever thoroughly air such a bed. 

“When I see a patient in a room nine or ten feet high, upon fhe d 

a bed four or five feet high, with his head, when he is sitting up fPtisor 

in bed, actually within two or three feet of the ceiling, I ask feel t 

myself is this expressly planned to produce that peculiarly dis- Ree 
(Continued on page 635 
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Lare of . 

of thf Women Justices of the Peace 

ll HERE are elements for a heated controversy in the report 
e 


prepared recently for the Carnegie Foundation which de- 
jared that in the United States the poor cannot obtain justice. 
~“E Doubtless there are many who would rally to the defense of our 
a ourts just as Holford Knight commenting on a similar charge 
si ‘ith regard to England says that it cannot be true. “ Although,” 
WTotR. adds, “in our summary courts, the judicial disposition and 
: a mper are sometimes far to seek.” Is that a distinction or a 
g their 
ariably 


where 


ifference ? 

‘f At least the conditions are such that Mr. Knight gladly wel- 
sacks. mes the woman justices of the peace which have for the first 
Night-Bme this year been appointed in England and whose number is 
iN UN-Being constantly increased. With regard to them he says, “ The 
TS @0Bopointment of many women to this work is an event of con- 
torianBiderable significance. Not only does it portend women’s admis- 
ist Oifion to a position of dignity in the administration of justice, but 
should represent a development in social organization which 
_ frill have an increasingly important effect upon the life of the 
 TromBeople. Those who are unfamiliar with the ordinary work of 
ACN Bourts of summary jurisdiction can have but an imperfect ap- 
& intBreciation of the way in which that work impinges upon the 
Wordly troubles and cares of countless homes. To these courts 
Cance.Bre brought the difficulties and trials of the poor housewife, who 
inken,ieks the advice of a friendly counsellor, while the multifarious 
ly be- dinquencies which happen in the humblest walks of life are 
N Wasfonstantly coming before the justices. Hence, work in these 
- Missfourts presents an incomparable opportunity of learning the daily 
€ COS Efe of the people, sharing in their difficulties, understanding their 
eiciencies, and aiding in their distresses. 

“This form of social service must make a strong appeal to 
 Patfany women in all parts of the country. It is to be hoped that 
dressfhe fullest possible use will be made, as opportunity offers, to en- 
On Orfist this aid in a direction where it is badly required. For it cannot 
r lesshe said that the work of the courts of summary jurisdiction does 
Vv herhot stand in need of improvement. Without being censorious, 
nd recognizing with gratitude the sympathetic and efficient serv- 
eof many Stipendiaries and Justices, it cannot be denied that 
n thefriticism may be properly directed to much of the work.” 


emale 


s 





s and 


‘y off\ fk. KNIGHT expresses his belief that the women justices 
O not will remedy two great evils which have existed with refer- 
yainstnce to the magistrates, their appointment for political reward 


f herfind atso the disregard for their knowledge of the law or capacity 
erseliffor administering it which has shifted much of their work to the 
own Bhoulders of their clerks. 
“The public will naturally look to the women magistrates to 
Xercise a special influence over decisions of the Bench relating 
spot.) women and children,” he says. ‘“ Immense good may be done, 
ieory ff feel sure, to women delinquents by the presence of women 
wulpitffustices on the Bench who may detect more surely the cases 
ture here a sympathetic treatment might result in a fresh attempt 
tical fo lead a better life. 
“IT commend also to the attention of women Justices the ques- 
lon of prison regime. In recent years much improvement has 
ten effected rather spasmodically in these matters, but a few 
tient omen justices serving upon the visiting committees would 
1 up #isure a more detailed and systematic treatment of this question. 
ne—f “Women magistrates will also enjoy opportunities at first hand 
{assessing the need of providing some kind of assistance for 
ipon le defense of offenders. The abject and helpless plight of the 
x up Ptisoner, as he or she stands alone before the Bench, makes one 
ask Bel that the risk of doing injustice is very real. If some one 
dis- Were deputed to see the prisoner before the trial, to ascertain the 


ndon 


dby, 


facts of the case from the prisoner’s standpoint, the court would 
be much assisted in coming to a right conclusion. What form 
this assistance should take must vary with the circumstances. In 
some cases, a solicitor in the court would proffer his services, if 
invited, as would a barrister in the superior courts in a like case. 
In other cases, where the importance of the matter warrants that 
course, resort can be made to the Poor Prisoners’ Defense Act. It 
is contrary to public policy that any person should be prejudiced 
owing to lack of means, and further provision, if necessary, must 
be made to supplement the existing arrangement for assistance. 
“Justice is the key to the unlocking of difficulties, personal, 
collective, and international. The sense of justice affects conduct 
and is the foundation of private and public contentment. The 
service of justice is the highest employment to which the indi- 
vidual citizen can be called. In her response to this fresh service, 
woman will supply her best contribution to the public welfare.” 


OMEN have been made eligible as magistrates for the first 

time through the passage by Parliament of the sex disquali- 
fication bill which opened to them the legal profession and the 
higher posts in the British Civil Service. 

As a consequence nearly 300 women representatives of women’s 
activities throughout Great Britain, two at least of whom are 
Americans by birth, soon will have the privilege of serving on 
the bench, and will be entitled to place the initials J. P., as signi 
fying Justice of the Peace, after their names. 

In England the designation of J. P. stands for more than it 
does in the United States. The appointment of Justices of the 
Peace has been a royal prerogative since the time of Edward III, 
or for upward of six hundred years. 

In England there are two kinds of magistrates, the paid, or 


, 


“ stipendiary,” magistrates, who preside over police courts in the 
large cities and in some of the large towns, and the unpaid Jus- 
tices of the Peace who serve on the bench throughout the remain- 
der of the country. The number of Justices of the Peace in any 
given locality is generally from four to six. They deal with the 
less serious forms of crime, like police magistrates in other parts 
of the world. The more serious offenses against the law, so far 
as the country at large is concerned, are dealt with by Judges of 
the High Court, who regularly go on circuit and dispense justice 
at the so-called “ assizes.” 

Justices of the Peace are appointed by the Lord Chancellor as 
representing the King, and immediately after the sex disqualifi- 
cation bill became law Lord Birkenhead, the present Chancellor, 
appointed a committee composed of distinguished women, with 
the Marchioness of Crewe as chairman, to recommend candi- 
dates. The women’s central advisory committee, as it is called, 
has in turn been guided by the recommendations of women’s 
organizations throughout the country, which have submitted lists 
of women with records of public service, ranging from those of 
peeresses of the realm to those of former factory workers and 
women born in the slums who have become leaders of labor and 


of trade unions. 


T is interesting to see how some of the new magistrates are 
I taking their work. Miss Jeannette M. Tooke calls herself “a 
sort of odd job woman to the community.” 
with both English and continental training, she has had an im- 


portant place in the life of her community in its educational and 


A university woman 


welfare work and, as she says, is “on no end of committees.” 
Speaking of her work, she says: “I have been a Poor Law 
Guardian in Gateshead for about eight years. I am also a co- 


(Continued on page 637) 
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Atalanta, Ltd. 
ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 








TALANTA, LTD., is the romantic title given to a new en-§ Ho 
terprise of women engineers in England. Miss A. Ash- 
berry, one of the directors of the new company, says of its aim 6s 
“The idea of women starting an engineering workshop for ] 
women seems to have burst upon the world at large as some. 





; ; ; Cittz 
thing very remarkable indeed; yet it seemed to us, at all events, o 
the only logical outcome of what had become a perfectly absurif 
position. Here were we, numbers of us who had given three, pare’ 
four or five of the best years of our lives to the accoinplish- pd 


ment of a certain type of work, and then just as we were be be 
ginning to see daylight through what at first seemed a mass of Man 
intricate details, along comes a bill which most effectualiy puts with 
a stop to further progress. milk 

“Now when folk have become acclimatized to the idea that 








a girl of energy and ability, who is really keen about the work 7. 
she is doing, whether this be cooking or engineering, is apt to a th 
develop along exactly the same lines as a boy does, that is, that tw tt 
she will expect to be continually advancing, both in knowledge polic 
and the position which the growth of accurate knowledge usv- itis 
ally obtains, they will perhaps not be so excessively astonished ies 
to find girls launching out for themselves exactly as young men ciple 


would do if similarly circumstanced. this 
“ Although we realize that we are not engineers in the true 






: ‘ 1p duce 

‘ sense of the word, we consider that there are enough of us with an 
} urniture sufficient experience to start a small factory. We selected ae 
Loughborough, knowing that the Instructional College would “] 


give us facilities for continuing our technical training, in con- ket | 
junction with our practical work. 





An Exceptionally Interesting Assem- es P 7, : temp 
: c Having approached the management of the Instructional Col: tl 
blage of Odd Pieces of Furniture lege and consulted them about the scheme, we were extremelg 





pleased to find that they were most sympathetic and keen, and we and t 







| 
| Comprising Refectory and Davenport very gladly accepted their generous offer of assistance. tec 
| Tables “So that all the girls concerned in the scheme should have  . 

. practical interest in its progress, we decided to form a company, 

nsol ables : ‘Band s 
| Gateleg, Tipleaf and Console T PRY ERIC RR yal 
Colonial Windsor Arm, Side and tive 
66 E hope to run this factory on the most up-to-date linesff be so 


Rocking Chairs 


Oak and Walnut Benches, Mirrors, 
Lamps, Candelabra and Lamp Shades 


Clocks 






to pay decent wages, and to keep within the trade of an 
union hours. To start with, we shall only employ girls who arf “V 
interested in engineering as a profession, and as far as possible the 1 
we want all employees to be shareholders. We also intend tof grou 
run a regular apprenticeship course. altern 

“ This, then, is the raison d’étre of Atalanta, Ltd. To advance feelin 
ourselves primarily, both mentally and materially, to give us ang twent 
outlet for our own energy, and also when we are establisheij my o 
firmly to give other girls, like-minded with ourselves, a bette aside 
chance than we have had, and we hope, indeed, a better one thang with | 
many boys have been given in engineering shops under the ol 
laws.” 

Atalanta, Ltd., is but one of the many picturesque occupatiots 
in which English women are appearing with the rapidly changing F‘ ). 
economic conditions in that country. 0 

Mrs. Oliver Strachey, one of the most interesting of the Britf be ho 
ish delegates at the Geneva Congress of the International Womaiff 17th 2 
Suffrage Alliance, went back to England to start a very prac ing at 
tical new enterprise. Mrs. Strachey is considering forming # board 
company for fisé building and his :turted the construction of meeti: 
some pisé-de-terre cottages near Haslemere on which women af Georg 
well as men are working. Miss Clarke and Miss Brown, post kins a 
girl and ex-aircraft worker respectively, are engaged in ramming 
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the earth which forms the walls of the cottages. Each cottage 
contains a large living room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, and is 
built largely from the earth excavated from their foundations, 
the loamy soil of the district being particularly suitable to pisé 


construction. 


wen§ How the Cooperative Movement Came to Ellicott- 
Ash: ville, N. Y. 
= «] HAVE been calling the attention of my townspeople to the 
co-operative movement as I have read of it in the Woman 
“ome: # Citizen, only to be met by the answer, ‘ That will never come 
‘ents, Bio this country.’ The same answer I used to hear when cam- 
—_ paigning for woman suffrage. ‘ When lo, co-operation has come in 
ie, our midst almost over night!’” says Miss L. Ellen Northrup, 
lish-F of Ellicottville, N.Y. 
' be “The farmers in this vicinity sell their milk to be condensed. 
*S Of Manufacturers of the product have an excess on hand and made 
Push with high-priced sugar. So, faced with a refusal to buy their 
milk, the farmers have organized to pool it and to co-operate 
tha in its distribution directly to the consumer. 
work « The farmers and their wives are taking an equal interest 
pt tof i. the movement and those who have been securing signatures 
‘that to the co-operative contracts report that the opposition to this 
edge policy of the organization has been exceptionally small, con- 
pe! sidering the large number of members and has been due in 
ahd almost every case to a lack of understanding of the true prin- 
nas ciples in the contract. The almost unanimous support which 
this policy has received by the farmers shows that every pro- 
wr ducer, whether his market has been temporarily interrupted or 
wa not, realizes the necessity of placing his business on a better The Vo ue 
ould co-operative basis. ' . ; Z 
“Dairymen who have been producing milk for the fluid mar- : 
COME ket have been as quick to sign as those whose market is now OF THE 


temporarily interrupted because of the failure of the manufac- 
Col- ; aga ed ae SMP eA 
turers to buy. These men realize that the time is likely to come 





_ at any moment when they themselves may be without a market, 

WE and they realize also that unless pooling of the proceeds is made REFRESHING beau tv of 

_ fffective so that the producers of manufactured milk do not lj d atest ‘e | 

he? suffer great loss, this milk will be placed on the fluid market ine = color Istinguls 1€s 

am'f and so lower the prices that no one can afford longer to produce the new Winter Wraps, which we 
milk for any purpose. Unless such a method can be made effec- offer now at prices that are special- 
tive soon, it is certain that thousands of dairy cows will have to : . 

ly appealing. Sumptuous luxury is 


nesf be sold for beef, and consumers will later face a great scarcity 


-adef of and high prices for dairy products. reflected in the rich-piled velvety 
arf. “\Where the old order of competition fails completely to meet fabrics of fashion. blended with soft 
ible the requirements of the people, especially a large organized nie , 

furs, and classic charm in the am- 


| tof group, co-operation seems to take its place naturally, as the only : ‘ ; 
alternative, and people adjust themselves to it without hardly plitude of silk-lined drapery that 


nctf feeling that anything startling has taken place. I have, for defines the new silhouette 
twenty-five years, owned and operated a competitive store, as 


an 
hed§ my only means of earning my living, yet I am willing to step ] ] 
tte aside any time that a co-operative store can be established here, Some of these love y wraps are en- 


with the belief that whatever is best for all is also best for me.” hanced with elaborate em broidery 


han 
old MARJORIE SHULER. and novelty of tatlored features— 
’ all are priced conservatively. 
ons Women Voters of Massachusetts 
ing F‘ JLLOWING the regional conference of the National League STORE CLOSES AT 5 P. M. 
of Women Voters for which the Massachusetts League will 


rit# be hostess in Boston at the Copley Plaza Hotel on November | ord &F T aylor 


1a! 17th and 18th, the Massachusetts League will have its own meet- 
acg ing at the Copley Plaza on November 19th. Many of the national 38th S FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street 
; board and chairmen of committees will remain for the local ae —_ — ree 
of Meeting. The arrangements for both are in charge of Mrs. ve 
ag George R. Fearing, Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, Mrs. George W. Per- 
stf kins and others of the executive board of the League. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


MIINIERVA. 


QUALITY YARNS 


Y exacting knitters they have been 
pronounced unexcelled for quality, 
beauty and convenience. 


Their loftiness, sturdiness and delight- 
ful elasticity insure a garment worthy 
of all the work put into it. 


Their colors are unsurpassed for rich- 
ness and for the variety of novelty 
effects which they encourage. 


And—of first importance to a busy 
woman—MINERVA YARNS are scien- 
tifically “‘wound on the logical ball” 
that is as simple to unwind, and as 
free from tangling, as a spool of silk. 


Your dealer carries MINERVA YARNS 
and the famous MINERVA KNITTING 
MANUAL, VOL. IV, with its delightful 
photographs of seasonable garments, 
and its simple, careful directions for 
making each one. 


The Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. IV, 
is sold tor 40c.—or sent postpaid 
for 45c (to Canada 55c). 


JAMES LEES SONS & Co. 


Department O 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Inside Stories About Washington 


HE election over, Washington becomes the center of oy 
national civic thought. And no one will turn with greate; 
interest to study the new administration and its policies, Cop. 
gress and its legislation, the federal departments and their servic 
to the people than will the women citizens, especially those withiy 
the League of Women Voters. 

Washington, which was the front of the suffrage campaign, j 
now become a fertile field in which zealous planters may so) 
good seed and reap a bumper harvest. 

Anticipating the wants of its readers, the Woman Citizen js 
planning to give much news of affairs at the national capital 
Following the outline of government which the Carrie Chapmay 
Catt Citizenship Course has been giving for six months there 
will start in the next issue of the Woman Citizen a series of 
signed articles from experts in the various bureaus of the ‘edera 
departments, telling how the Department of Agriculture may 
become the servant in your kitchen, the Department of Com. 
merce assist you in your marketing and the Department of the 
Interior look after the schools which your children attend, and 
the Department of Labor help you in your citizenship work. 

Did you know that the cost of food to you is increased because 
there are now in use forty-five different hampers and twenty 
barrels? When you read what Mr. George Livingston, chief oi 
the Bureau of Markets, has to say, you will want to write your 
Senators and Congressmen to endorse the pending legislation t 
reduce the containers to six standard hampers and five standard 
barrels. 

If you had been familiar with the work of the bureau of crop 
estimates you would not have laid in a supply of sugar when it 
became plentiful at twenty-five cents a pound because you would 


‘have known that the over-supply would reduce the price. Mr. 


Charles E. Gage, in charge of field records for the bureau, has 
something to say also about apples which will interest ever) 
housewife. The article by Fred B. Linton, assistant to the chiei 
in the Bureau of Chemistry, will tell you about safe and unsafe 
preparations now being sold in the market. 

There will follow articles from the Children’s bureau, the di- 
vision of women in industry and half a dozen other bureaus, 
pointing out the relationship between the new woman citizen 
and the government departments, and outlining the legislation t 
be introduced this year in Congress for the departments. When 
you have read these you will be ready for the discussion of the 
financing of the departments and the apportionments asked for 
this year. You will surely have an understanding opinion to 
pass on to your Congressmen as to where the appropriations 
may be cut for economy and where they should be supported for 
the service of the people. 


Women Out for Curb Market 
HE curb market is now an assured success, the possibilities 
to which it may lead are unlimited, so declares the Atlanta, 
Georgia, League of Women Voters, which is campaigning for a 
continuance of the market. During the second month of its 
operation, approximately $76,000 worth of produce was sold, the 
general public being the beneficiaries of the low prices which 
prevail. More than 200 farmers bring their produce regularly 
to the curb market, and over 100 farmers stand ready and willing 
to plant large and varied food crops, to specialize in truck and 
dairy farming, if assured of a permanent market. They are 
willing to co-operate with the market committee as to making 
prices of said productions both fair and reasonable. These facts, 
together with the estimated patronage of 60,000 persons each 

month, form the basis of the League’s campaign. 
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A. S. B. Replies to Mr. Bartelt 

N Great Britain, for many years, imprisonment for debt was 
| Thousands of persons were behind the bars for 
that cause alone. Yet, according to strict law, there was no 
such thing as imprisonment for debt. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, “The Antiquary,” Monkbarns explains to Edie Ochil- 
tree and a friend the legal fiction whereby a debtor could be shut 
“in this happy country, no man can be legally im- 
The creditor could secure a letter written 
Ii he failed 


common. 


up, although 
prisoned for debt.” 
in the king’s name, ordering the debtor to pay up. 
to do so, he was sent to prison, not for debt, but for rebellion 
and disobedience to the king. 

Mr. Bartelt objects to my statement that, under the Espionage 
Act, many Americans have been sent to prison for expressing 
disapproval of the war. As a matter of strict legal technicality, 
he is right. As a matter of practical fact, my statement was 
correct. Technically, the men and women who were sent to 
prison were condemned not for expressing disapproval of the 
war, but for obstructing enlistments and recruiting, or causing 
or attempting to cause insubordination in the military and naval 
forces. But in case after case judges and juries held that the 
natural effect of expressing disapproval of the war would be to 
discourage enlistments and recruiting, and that an accused per- 
son might be assumed to have intended that his words should be 
followed by their natural effect. In short, to express disapproval 
of the war has been held to imply all these other things. 

Take for instance the case of William Powell of Lansing, 
Michigan, who was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment and 
$5,000 fine because he had expressed disapprovel of the war in 
private conversation with his sister-in-law. 

Even expression of opinion in criticism of the government 
has been held criminal. Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes wrote a letter 
to the Kansas City Star in which she said, “I am for the people, 
while the government is for the profiteers.”” In consequence she 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for obstructing re- 
cruiting and attempting to cause insubordination and mutiny in 
the military and naval forces! 

Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard Law School, 
says in “‘ Freedom of Speech in War Time,” p. 965: 


66 HE revival of the doctrine of indirect causation and con- 

structive intent always puts an end to genuine discussion 
of political matters. It is unnecessary to review the Espionage Act 
decisions in detail (detailed comment will be found in Walter 
Nelles, Espionage Act Cases, and 32 Harv. L. Rev. 417), but 
a few general results may be presented here. The courts have 
treated opinions as statements of fact and then condemned them 
as false because they differed from the President’s speech or 
the resolution of Congress declaring war. They have made it 
impossible for an opponent of the war to write an article or 
even a letter in a newspaper of general circulation because it 
will be read in some training camp where it might cause in- 
subordination or interfere with military success. He cannot 
address a large audence because it is liable to include a few 
men in uniform; and some judges have held him punishable 
if it contains men between 18 and 45; while Judge Van Valken- 
burgh, in U. S. vs. Rose Pastor Stokes, would not even require 
that, because what is said to mothers, sisters and sweethearts 
may lessen their enthusiasm for the war, and ‘our armies in 
the field and our navies upon the seas can operate and succeed 
only so far as they are supported and maintained by the folks 
at home.” Judge Van Valkenburgh said that freedom of speech 
means the protection of ‘criticism which is made friendly to 
the government, friendly to the war, friendly to the policies of 

(Continued on page 636) 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION 
MOTHER: 


“ Heavens! Ethel, just look at that 


stocking—and the horrid man at 





the store said they were such good 
hose!” 
(bored): ‘“ Better run upstairs and 
put on a pair of mine, Mother. 


Mine are ‘ON Y X.’” 
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For Principle and State 


HATEVER may be the result of the final counting of bal- 

lots in this the first national election in which all of the 
women of the United States have participated—save Georgia 
and Mississippi—it is clear that the biggest contribution which 
the women have made is the forcing of issues. From the first 
citizenship schools held by the League of Women Voters, when 
women heard representatives of the national political parties 
set forth their respective platforms, there has been a growing 
unrest. Women looked at both the major parties and found 
them alike, alike in their reactionary elements, alike in their 
progressive elements, alike in their endorsement of legislation 
which already had the force of public opinion behind it. And 
women determined that the parties should offer them clearer 
distinctions between issues, more forward-looking legislative pro- 
grammes and candidates which better supported both. 

In three states there have been senatorial campaigns in which 
the women have tried to express these ideals. Just as in suffrage 
days, their motives, their ambitions, their ends were misunder- 
stood. They have been called petty, spiteful, mean malicious. 
But courageously, self-sacrificingly they have gone on in an at- 
tempt to show that they will not tolerate boss-picked candidates, 
the obscuring of principle by person, the rule of the minority 
over the majority. And whatever the results may be of those 
campaigns in New Hampshire against the re-election of Senator 
Moses, in Connecticut against the re-election of Senator Bran- 
degee and in New York against the re-election of Senator Wads- 
worth, those women have not fought in vain. Their work will 
make it easier for those who come after to secure good candi- 
dates and good legislation. 

It seems fitting that there should at this time be some brief 














HE anti-Wadsworth campaign in New York was led by the 

Non-Partisan Senatorial Committee, with Mrs. A. Gordon 
Norrie as chairman and Miss Mary Garrett Hay as head of 
the executive board. Women all over the state joined in cam- 
paigning against Senator Wadsworth and for all the candidates 
opposing him. Organizers and speakers set forth Senator \Vads. 
worth’s record to the voters of the state and two million leaflets 
were also distributed. 

“T will trust the people to vote right when they know the 
facts,” said Miss Hay repeatedly with a boundless faith, and so 
the committee worked hard to present the facts convincingly. 

Upstate, the women canvassed, wrote letters to the papers, 
arranged big meetings and enlisted the support of important peo- 
ple on their side. In New York City, the women supplemented 
their many indoor meetings with those held on the streets, and 
during the last weeks of the campaign conducted hundreds of 
the latter. A picturesque feature of these was an anti-\\ads- 
worth truck gaily decorated with flags and slogans, including 
“ Wadsworth’s Place Is in the Home” and “ We Want a Senator 
to Represent New York.” With the truck loaded with literature 
and speakers and carrying a boy bugler to furnish stirring music, 
New York women managed to attract and hold large outdoor 
audiences at the noon hours near factories, department stores and 
office buildings, and in the evenings in the residential sections 
of the city. 

Help came from unexpected quarters, as when George D. 
Hampton, Managing Director of the Farmers’ National Council, 
issued an anti-Wadsworth letter to the farmers of the state, and 
when Marvin Gates Sperry, National President of the Private 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion, circularized the ex-service men in 
the military and labor organizations of the state. So many dif- 
ferent kinds of workers for the general good showed their dis- 








; . : approval of Senator Wadsworth that a mass meeting was held | fm 
summary of the manner in which the campaigns were waged. ; ; : ; 
to permit them to state their reasons for opposing him. Ads 
— There was plenty of organized political machine opposition to J pac 
the women and many obstacles were put in their way. In James- § a, 
>] town, a Republican paper refused to take a paid advertisement of J chy; 
an anti-Wadsworth meeting, in Herkimer a Republican paper J sch 
| : featured a half-page advertisement warning Republican women J Re, 
| Travel Service not to attend a similar meeting. nae 
THE LURE OF THE FAR EAST 2 ! f iati a 
HE Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association at an open § vel; 
| @IX ESCORTED TOURS will start from Pacific coast, Jan. 24, Feb..5, 19, _ mass meeting decided that the Association should campaign F Rey 
| March 5, 16, April 2. Each one offers a rare opportunity to see in comfort against the re-election of Senator Brandegee as an unavoidable Hat 
and with leisure the large cities of China and their ancient civilization—to os a a ee SRO o4, L: ee 
spend Springtime in Japan, when Nature showers her most glorious gifts—and last responsibilit) =e of its work for good citizenship. It limited Age 
but not least, to see the Philippine Islands and cruise among them. its activities to educating women voters on Senator Brandegee’s § ya] 
Itineraries include all points of interest in " : . : C ‘ 
record and on what returning him he Senz j lean . 
HONO}§. U—JAPAN—MANCHURIA—KOREA eae a —— Het 
MIDDLE CHINA_SOUTH CHINA—PHILIPPINES for the human welfare legislation which is woman’s especial re- J 1, 
RT ae | enon and against bas he has es voted. i ve ne 
was he rom many independent citizens and prominent Kepub- = 
WEST INDIES cadbaped any inte, promines Wi 
at lican men contributed to the campaign. The slogans, “ A Moral § | ; 
‘ ‘ “ae fe : ' Sch 
ol Issue” and “ Place Principle Above Party,” rallied old suffrage 4 
workers and brought in recruits who had had no previous part J 7 
in the woman movement in Connecticut. law 
tur 





From all parts of the state, from all kinds of non-partisan or- 
ganizations came demands for literature. The passer-by read 
the circulars, which gave Senator Brandegee’s record, in the win- 
dows of suffrage headquarters in Hartford and then came inside, 
smiling grimly, and saying, “I’d like some of those. I can use 
them.” <A druggist wrapped his packages in Brandegee circu- 


Wa 


~ a. 
. es Kage lars. Women enclosed them in their letters and carried them in J Ga, 
THOS. COOK & SON their handbags for distribution in the shops, markets, street cars. = 
Boston Chicago NEW YORK Philadelphia The women were not alone in their opposition. A large group = 
San Franciso Los Angeles Montreal Toronto of prominent ministers and professors, Independents and Re a 
SSS — publicans, formed a committee which had for its purpose the - 





defeat of Senator Brandegee. It includes: Rev. John Coleman 
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PIES AND 


Pp up! There is no further reason 
for worrying about table variety. The 
new Royal Cook Book gives new sugges- 
tions for every meal every day. The book 
is so full of surprises there will never be 
another dull meal in the home. Here are 
a few suggestions from the new Royal 
Cook Book. 
Plain Pastry 

This recipe is for one large pie with top 
and bottom crust: 

2 cups flour 


14 teaspoon salt 


2 cups pastry flour 
easpoon Royal Baking 
teaspoon salt 
23 cup shortening 
cold water 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt; add one- 
half shortening and rub in lightly with fingers ; 


Powder 
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Another Royal Suggestion 


From the NEw Roya. Cook Book 


ROYAL 


2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
% cup shortening cold water to hold dough together. Roll half 
cold water . out on floured board, line bottom of pie plate; 
Sift together flour, salt and baking powder ; fill in apples, which have been washed, pared 
add shortening and rub in very lightly with and cut into thin slices; sprinkle with P 
tips of fingers (the less it is handled the better flavor with cinnamon or nutmeg; wet e 
the paste will be). Add cold water very slowly, crust with cold water; roll out remainder of 
enough to hold dough together (do not work or pastry; cover pie, pressing edges tightly to 
knead dough). Divide in halves; roll out one gether and bake in moderate oven 30 minutes 
part thin on floured board and -— for a 
crust. After pie is filled roll out other part for 
top. FREE 
Rich Pastry Absolutely Pure By all means get the new Royal Cook 
Contains these and 400 


“Bake With Royal and Be Sure’’ 


TRIES 


add water slowly until of right consistency to 
roll out half 


PAS 




















roll out. Divide in halves; one 
thin; put on in small pieces half remaining 
shortening; fold upper and lower edges in to 
center; fold sides in to center, fold sides to 
center again; roll out thin and put on pie 
plate. Repeat with other half for top crust 
Apple Pie 
1144 cups flour 
1%. teaspoons Royal Baking Pow 
1n tea ) sal 
2 table oon hortening 
4 apple r 1 quart s a} 
2 tat r sug 
1 teaspoon milk 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt; add short 


ening and rub in very lightly; add just enough 








Book—just out 


other delightful, helpful recipes. Free 
for the asking. Write TODAY to 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
103 Fulton Street 


New York City 





























Adams, church of the Redeemer, Hartford; Rev. Benjamin W. 
Bacon, Yale Divinity School; C. H. Bird, manufacturer, New 
Haven; Rev. Willis Howard Butler, Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford; Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Divinity 
School; Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, Center Church, New Haven; 
Rev. Stewart Means, St. Johns Church, New Haven; Rev. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter, First Congregational Church, Hartford; 
James Bronson Reynolds, Personal Adviser to President Roose- 
velt, North Haven; Prof. Charles Seymour, Yale University ; 
Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Yale University ; Rev. Sherrod Soule, 
Hartford; James Albert Wales, Stratford, Wales Advertising 
Agency; Prof. E. P. Morris, Yale University ; Prof. Clive Day, 
Yale University; John I. H. Downes, artist, New Haven; Prof. 
Henry W. Farnam, Yale University; Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale 
University; Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, Yale University; Hor- 
ace D. Taft, Taft School, Watertown; Leonard S. Tyler, Acme 
Wire Co., New Haven; Rev. H. G. Buehler, The Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville; Prof. A. L. Gesell, Yale University; Prof. 
George Burton Adams, Yale University; Clarence W. Bronson, 
lavyer, New Haven; Edward H. Jenkins, Connecticut Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station. 


Lying Propaganda 

Dap of the last minute moves in the campaign to discredit the 

influence of the women opposing the re-election of Senator 
Wadsworth was the publication of a statement that Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay had declared for Cox and the Democratic ticket, an 
announcement calculated to arouse resentment among Republican 
co-workers of Miss Hay on the non-partisan senatorial commit- 
tee. Miss Hay immediately asked for the publication of a denial, 
stating that her vote would be cast for Harding. 





“The Lady of the Lamp” 


(Continued from page 628) 
as if the walls and 


tressful feeling common to the sick, viz., 
ceilings were closing in upon them, and they becoming sand- 
wiched between floor and ceiling.” 

How far from the days of automobile and health department 
was the dirty and picturesque London—and New York—of Miss 
Nightingale’s day is hinted by the following: 

“In certain districts of London, poor people object to open- 
ing their windows because of the smells that come in. Rich 
people, too, like to have stables near their houses. These are 
common all over London, yet people are surprised that their 
children suffer from illness.” 

These are only a few of the mal-practices which Miss Night- 
ingale attacked. Back of and through all of these assaults upon 
the customs of the times shines her genius for organization, and 
her uncanny understanding of, and sympathy for, the sick. 

She advocated the curative effects of music and flowers for 
the patients, and claimed that they had a physical reaction almost 
as marked as their mental one. 

“Little do we know,” she wrote, “the way in which we are 
affected by form, color and light. We know this, however: 
that they have an actual physical effect.” 

At that time there were no efficiently constituted health or- 
ganizations to back Miss Nightingale in her struggle. There 
was no public sentiment to force the formation of such bodies. 
Yet this woman, while fighting against hoop skirts, closed win- 
dows, badly built houses, and ancient feather beds, gave to the 
world an efficient hospital system, laid down the principles of 
modern public health enforcement, and founded an international 
war and peace relief organization which embodies her highest 
ideals of efficiency and service. 
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Vermont League of Women Voters 


the board and committee chairmen who are to lead its work 
for the coming year. Those already chosen are: Chairman, Mrs 
Lillian H. Olzendam, Burlington ; Vice Chairmen, Mrs. Edward( 
Smith, St. Albans, Mrs. Henry B. Shaw, Burlington; Miss Carrie 
W. Ormsbee, Brandon, Mrs. Henry S. Beal, Springfield ; Secretary 
of Executive Board, Miss Susan A. Nott, Burlington; Treasurer 
Miss Julia I. Bates, Burlington; County Directors, Mrs. Abram 
W. Foote of Cornwall, Mrs. Edward C. Smith of St. Albans. 
Miss Carrie W. Ormsbee of Brandon, Mrs. Robert R. Twitchell 
of Bellows Falls, Mrs. Henry S. Beal of Springfield; Chairman 
Child Welfare Committee, Miss Berenice Tuttle, Rutland: 
Women in Industry Committee, Mrs. F. B. Gill, Springfield: 
Unification of Laws Committee, Miss Anna Batchelder, Burling. 
ton; Food Supply and Demand Committee, Miss Charlotte (. 
Pierpont, Burlington; Election Laws and Methods Commiittee, 
Mrs. Mertie Huntley Palmer, Duxbury; Research Department, 
Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee, Enosburg Falls. 

The summary of the aims of the League for this year is: For 
School Teachers, equal pay for equal positions, increased salaries 
for standardized work, a stricter adherence to teaching qualifica- 
tions, equal representation on all state boards; For Mothers and 
Housewives, reduction of the high cost of living, equal guar«ian- 
ship law; For Stenographers, increase in pay for standardized 
work; For Nurses, organization looking to improved conditions 
and strict registration to safeguard graduate nurses; For Factory 
Workers, equal pay for equal work; For All Women, more justice. 


The “ Lives ” and the “ Fiction ” of Women 
(Continued from page 627) 
not used it. No novel among them all is so good a “ story ”’ as the 
real stories of the actual women who lived them, none of them so 
direct, so true, so simple. The “ fiction” of the woman doctor 
teaches that she is “ different” if successful, pure womanly if 
she is a failure. The lives of the real women show quite other 
things. I know of no better commentary on the novelists’ efforts 
to interpret this new heroine of life than an extract from a home 
letter of Elizabeth Blackwell’s, written in 1850 from London, 
when, as the first woman doctor to set foot on British soil, she 
walked with men physicians the hospital wards: 
“ At first no one knew how to regard me. 
must be an extraordinary intellect overflowing with knowledge; 


Some thought | 


others, a queer, eccentric woman; and none seemed to under- 
stand that I was a quiet, sensible person who had acquired a small 
amount of medical knowledge and who wished by observation and 
study to acquire considerable more.” 


A. S. B. Replies to Mr. Bartelt 
(Continued from page 633 
the government.’” (Bull. Dept. Just., No. 106, pp. 4 and 14, 
W. D. Mo., 1917.) 

Moreover, the Sedition Act of May 16, 1918, reinforced the 
Espionage Act by making various other things criminal. It says 
explicitly: “ Whoever shall by word or act support or favor 
the cause of any country with which the United is at war 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 20 years, or both.” 

If Congress, against the will of the people, should at any time 
plunge the United States into a war with some feeble neighbor, 
say Mexico or Santo Domingo, no American citizen could pro- 
test, and express the opinion that the war was unjust, without 
exposing himself to this penalty. Atice Stone BLACKWELL. 


The Woman Citizey 


HE Vermont League of Women Voters has nearly completes 
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Women Justices of the Peace 


(Continued from page 629) 
opted member of the Education Committee, where I have served 
for some twelve years, and I have been connected with health 
insurance work ever since it was instituted. I am a member of 
the Juvenile Advisory Committee which assists boys and girls to 
take up suitable trades, and I have a great deal of work to do in 
connection with the women’s section of the labor exchanges. 
During the war I served upon the Gateshead Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Pensions Committee. This was no sinecure I can assure you, as 
the emergency sub-committee meetings frequently began at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning and went on till 4 in the afternoon. I am 
keenly interested in the welfare of mentally defective children, 
and as a contrast to this rather depressing work I act as vice 
president of the Gateshead branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and have given lectures during the war on Interna- 
tional Law, Political Theory, and Modern Literature. Only the 
other day the chief constable insisted on my addressing a class of 
young policemen on the assistance they could give women 
workers and how to handle women’s and girls’ cases. 
constable is most enlightened in his view 


I may add 
here that our chief 
and has always been a great stand-by in all social work. 
‘T have face resolutely against anything in the 
nature of sex antagonism in my public work, and, of course, in 
To me this sort of thing is too utterly silly for words, 


Women need to realize more than 


alw avs set my 


private too, 
and prevents world progress. 
they do that it is just as difficult for them to understand men’s 
point of view as it is for men to understand the point of view of 
women. The stand I always take is the family as a unit, and of 
this family both men and women form component parts.” 


N contrast to Miss Tooke is Miss Agnes Husband, Scottish 
magistrate, who says: ““ Why I am a J. P. or any of the other 
things behind it has one answer—it just happened. 

“ To begin at the beginning, I was the eldest of a large family, 
with father mostly at sea, a ship-master, not overburdened finan- 
cially, and a delicate mother. So that life’s burdens fell naturally 
to my share; and the habit of being ready for each opportunity 
and making the best of it became easily acquired. 

“ My early education was very ordinary. The universities had 
not yet been opened to women, and a girl who had to earn her 
living had no choice except needlework. This, therefore, became 
my means of livelihood, and after our parents’ deafh my sister 
and I joined together in a business of our own, which, from our 
own, not the accepted point of view, has been until now a quite 
satisfactory venture. We also at this time became interested in 
the woman’s movement, and determined to spend our lives in 
helping to restore woman to her rights. 

“ All my life a keen student of social conditions, every spare 
moment of the past twenty years has been given to definite social 
service. My latest venture is a ’ so far only in 
the experimental stage, but we hope to make it a success, and will 
if the social stress before us does not accentuate our financial 
difficulties over much. 

“T am constantly asked how I find time for the innumerable 
things that interest me, and can only answer that every thinking 
woman who takes the wide view finds service for humanity so 
full of interest that she cares not what energy she spends.” 


“nursery school, 


Suffrage for Georgian Women 
N writing the new constitution for Georgia—Georgia part of 
the former Russian Empire and not Georgia of the U. S. A. 
there is great unanimity of opinion regarding the rights of 
women. Universal suffrage from the age of twenty years with- 
out distinction of sex is to be a part of the new constitution, it is 


announced. 
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Virginia Valli, : 
moving picture 
artist, wearing 


an unusual 
blouse creation 
trimmed with 
Satin and Taf- 
feta Ribbor 











Ribbons are endorsed and accepted by dress- 
and home source of unusual 
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The Carrie 


HE next step in the enfranchisement of 
men was the removal of the land quali- 
fications. When the Revolution closed, the pos- 
session of land outside the cities was a necessary 
qualification for the vote in every colony. 
I will tell you briefly about the State of New 
York. 
land qualification. 


It was not the first state to remove the 
Indeed it would not have 
done it at the time it did, if several other states 
had not preceded it. It was in the year 1820 
that a Constitutional Convention was held to 
revise the former Constitution; and the great 
question, the one that disturbed more than any- 
thing else, was the question of the removal of 
land ownership as qualification. There were 
three very noted men in that Constitutional 
One was the Chief Justice of the 


Supreme Court, Mr. Spencer; one was Martin 


Convention. 


Van Buren; one was Chancellor Kent, who af- 
terwards became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, and he, as you all know, is 


the author of Kent’s Commentaries. I don’t 
know how it is now, but when I studied law, 
that was the beginning for all students. He cer- 


tainly is as well known as any legal authority we 
have ever had. All of these men were against 
universal suffrage and opposed to the removal 
of the land qualification. Their speeches were 
all interesting, but that of Chancellor Kent was 
the most interesting because he was accustomed 
to weighing his words and practicing logic. He 


“ 


said: 3y the report before us, we propose to 
annihilate at one stroke all those property dis- 
tinctions, and to bow before the idol of univer- 
sal suffrage. That extreme Democratic princi- 
ple when applied to the Legislative and Judicial 
Department of government has been regarded 
with terror by the wise men of every age, be- 
cause in every European Republic ancient or 
modern in which it has been tried, it has ter- 
minated disastrously and been productive of 
corruption in Judges, violence and tyranny.” 

Allow me to mention that there never was a 
Republic with universal suffrage in those olden 
days, and that all this corruption had taken 
place in our own colonies when the suffrage 
had been limited to church members. 

Continuing, “ Universal suffrage once granted 
is granted forever, and never can be recalled. 
We stand therefore at this moment on the brink 
of fate, on the very edge of the precipice. If 
we let go our present hold, we commit our 
proudest hope and our most precious interests 
tc the waves.” 

He also said in the same speech a little fur- 
ther on, “It is too mighty an excitement for 





How the Vote Came to 
Men 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


, is the second half of a lecture given 
at the Chicago Citizenship School, Feb- 
ruary 1920, the first installment having been 
printed in the last issue of the Woman Citizen. 








the moral constitution of men to endure.” He 
is referring to the vote. “ The tendency of uni- 
versal suffrage is to jeopardize the rights of 
That 


You would enjoy every 


property and the principles of liberty.” 
was a famous debate. 
word of it, and you would see that every argu- 
ment, every excuse that was ever offered against 
woman suffrage was used against granting the 
suffrage to the man who did not own land. 
And they did not do it. The Constitutional 
Convention did not submit that amendment, 
and the record indicates that the demand for 
the amendment was extremely small, and that 
those who stood for it were very much dis- 
appointed. But four years later an amendment 


was submitted, and it was carried. 


OW in New York at that time the num- 

ber of men who voted, as nearly as the 
records show, must have been about 150,000, 
so that about 75,000 men if they had all voted 
would have carried the amendment. 

When the time came to secure the vote for 
women, it took more than 1,000,000 men to give 
Workmen were thus enfranchised 
It is 


recorded that in Connecticut there were peti- 


the majority. 
without very much effort on their part. 


tions presented to the legislature, and that there 
were some mectings held, but there are more 
records to show that the people who wanted to 
extend the vote to workmen got up the meet- 
ings themselves and invited the workmen to 
come to them, and to show by their presence 
and by their occasional speeches from the plat- 
forms that they really wanted the vote. It was 
really a movement on the part of those who had 
it to extend this liberty to those who did not 
seem to realize its importance sufficiently to de- 
mand it for themselves; so the workmen came 
by the vote without the expenditure of much 
It is 


possible that there was more of a movement 


money or time or effort on their part. 


than is indicated by facts yet available but I 
doubt it since so many books, brochures and 


papers have now been written by the Professors 
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of these colleges and universities, located in the 
centers of the land qualification district. 

After the workmen, came the negro. \\hile 
we women are regretful that the far South has 
not and will not ratify the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, and we always knew that ‘hose 
Southern States would not do so, I have be- 
lieved for many years that a large part o/ the 
bitter feeling in the South is not so much be- 
cause of the enfranchisement of the negro as 
the manner in which it was done. 


Mrs. Mead has said 


recent war was largely confused thinking and 


that the cause of the 


bad philosophy on the part of Germany. I think 
the 
troubles of the world are because of confused 


she might have said as truthfully that all 


thinking, and that very few people, probably no 
one, is yet capable of forming a thoroughly 
reasoned opinion upon the subjects which come 
before him. We have not been down out of 
the trees long enough yet to do that. 

Certainly there was great confusion of thought 
and action concerning the enfranchisement of 
the negro. When the war was over and the 
negro was emancipated, the Abolitionists being 
divided in their opinion as to the next step, some 
of them said the negro ought to be given the 
vote, in order that he could defend himself. 
And they so firmly believed in the democratic 
principle that they thought to enfranchisement 
the negro would put within his hand the power 
to take care of himself. 

That was not the opinion apparently of all 
Many 


sincerely believed that they must maintain the 


the men who joined in the movement. 


Republican Party in power, in order to hold 
The white 
men of the south were disfranchised, those that 
The South- 


ern States had been organized by what they 


what they had gained in the war. 
had been leaders in the Civil War. 


called in the South “carpet baggers,” a sort of 
miscellaneous collection of emigrants from the 
North. sub- 


mitted, and among the states that ratified were 


The fourteenth amendment was 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas. 
That amendment would never have become law 
if it had not been ratified by the Southern 
States themselves. Of course, the action was 
not taken by the men who had been in control 
of those states since the days of the Colonies, 
nor was it ratified by those who gained con- 
trol after reconstruction; it was ratified by men 
from the North, who were there under a semi- 


military supervision. 
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HEN the fifteenth amendment came, 
which is the one over which the South 


the fourteenth, the 


1920 


feels more bitterly than 
negroes had been enfranchised and the South- 
were filled by negroes and 
And by 


tures, the fifteenth was ratified by North Caro- 


ern Legislatures 


Northern white men. these legisla- 


Arkansas, 
Missis- 


So again it was rati- 


Jina, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Florida, 


sippi, Georgia and Texas. 


Virginia, Alabama, Missouri, 
fed under a government which was not strictly 
a military government, but was so nearly so that 
it could not be called a normal government. 
The South, of course, was not in a position 
to make protest, yet it was obliged to accept 
this semi-military method of amending the con- 
stitution. Anyone who knows something of 
the psychology of the human mind cannot fail 
to understand that that was rubbing salt into a 
I have always felt that those 
who suffered They 


were the victims of the bitterness aroused by 


very sore wound. 
most were the negroes. 
the controversy. 

In view of the fact that it was a civil offense 
to teach the negroes in most of the Southern 
States to read or write, the great mass of them 
were totally illiterate. As they had been born 
in slavery, they had not had the privilege of 
learning self reliance and self respect. So to 
my mind it was a great mistake that the vote 
was thrust upon the negro at the time and the 
way it was done. It was a great mistake for 
the North and the South; but greatest of all 
for the negroes. However that is only my own 
opinion. 

I have already told you how the two amend- 
ments were ratified, but in order to show you 
how determined were those who wished to put 
them through here are a few excerpts from 
history. 

In December, 1866, at a special election in 
the District of Columbia, the question of ex- 
tending the vote to negroes went to a referen- 
five hundred 


dum. There were six thousand 


and twenty-one votes cast against their en- 
franchisement, and thirty-five for, in the City 
of Washington. There were eight hundred and 
twelve against and one for in Georgetown. 
That was a pretty overwhelming defeat, but 
on December 13, that is to say in the same De- 
cember, the Senate passed a bill giving negroes 
in the District the vote by a vote of 32 to 13, 
in spite of the referendum that had taken place; 
and the house, the very next day passed it by 
a vote of 127 to 46. 

There was no qualification for the negroes 
whatever, except residence, and at that time 
they composed one-third of the population of 


the district. President Johnson vetoed the bill. 


Yet on January 7, that is following the same 


December, the Senate, and on January 8, the 


House, passed the bill over the President’s veto. 
One cannot fail to understand that in a conflict 
of that sort the ones who suffered were the 
negroes. Instead of directing towards them a 
friendly feeling of guardianship, it cultivated a 
feeling of resentment which grew to such an 
extent that the District of Columbia asked to be 
disfranchised, in order to get rid of the negro 
vote. And it is disfranchised for that reason 
today. 

On January 25, of 1867, Congress passed an 
Act declaring that in the territories of the 


United States thereafter organized, the right 


to vote should not be denied on account of 
race or color or previous condition of servi- 
tude. In February, 1866, Nebraska presented 
a plea for statchood, with a constitution which 
limited the franchise to white males. Congress 
refused to admit the state unless it should take 
out that denial and include the negroes. So 
much pressure was brought to bear that it was 
finally done. Nebraska yielded that point and 
came into statehood, thus presenting another 
state for the party in power. 

Maybe by this time you will think I am a 
Democrat born in Georgia, but I am non-par- 
tisan and thank God that I can read history 
and read it straight whoever it hits. The Presi- 
dent vetoed that bill, but it was passed over 
his head by Congress. So Nebraska came in. 

“HESE states were admitted to statehood in 
T order that they might ratify that amend- 
ment, and make sure of its passage. In other 
words, it was not a normal sort oi a ratification 
such as we have had for our amendment. And it 
is not at all strange that men in the South who 
do not remember this history and perhaps never 
learned it, yet have heard some of the facts 
and therefore confuse the manner in which the 
negro was enfranchised with the enfranchise- 
ment itself. 

The negro has been the sufferer from all this 
botchy history, which our nation has written 
into its record. That they would have had the 
vote goes without saying. They could not have 
been and would not have been discriminated 
against, had things moved along normally; and 
I am sure that we would have been a happier 
nation if it had come in that normal way. It 
goes without saying that the negroes made no 
demand for the vote; and that again the vote 
was thrust upon them. 

Briefly told this is the way the vote was given 
to Catholics, Jews, foreign born, the working 


men, the negro, the Indians, the six classes of 


Six Hundred and Thirty-nine 


men disfranchised at the time of the Revolu- 


tion. It will be observed that none of these 
classes sought for the vote. Women alone 


forced to give their v« ry life’s blood 


heaply granted to all men. 


lor this privilege s¢ 


N )W I want to go backward a little ways 
i and review the original cause of this 


trouble. When the Declaration of Independence 
was written, in the first draft of that docu- 


ment this paragraph occurs 


“He (meaning King George) has waged 
cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
the most sacred rights of life and liberty in 
the persons of distant people (meaning ne- 
groes) who never offended him; captivating 


and carrying them into slavery in another hem- 
isphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This piratical warfare 
of opprobium is the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain determined to keep open 
the market where men shall be bought and sold 
suppressing every Legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or to restrain this execrable commerce.” 

You see at that time they were thinking of 
going to war with the King of England because 
he was stimulating and supporting the cause of 


If they had 


gone to war with King George on that princi- 


human slavery in this country. 


ple, if they had left that in the Declaration of 
Independence, and had gone to war over slav- 
ery instead of tea, it goes without saying that 
slavery would of necessity have been abolished 
Great Britain did abolish 
slavery in the year 1833; and when the Civil 
War 
country that was still supporting slavery. 


Why they took this out of the Declaration of 


after the Revolution. 


came, our own was the only civilized 


Independence I do not know, unless it was be- 
cause they concluded they had better keep up 
this piratical warfare themselves, and find some 
other reason to make war on King George. 
That seems to fit in with Professor James’ idea 
that the American colonies really were spoiling 
for a fight, and might have gone to war over 
several matters. 

The history of all of these extensions of the 
suffrage is extremely enlightening. I have only 
On the subject 
14th, and 


15th, there are books of more than one volume 


given you just a glimpse of it. 
of the amendments alone, the 13th, 
that deal with their history alone. If you think 
I have told you the worst, let me assure you 
that 1 have only told you some of it. 

To my mind from the very beginning our 
dear beloved powers that be have made pretty 
bad political blunders, in the matter of the ex- 
tension of the franchise. They extended it to 


men who have had not adequate qualifications. 
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They denied it to other men who had superior 
qualifications. They granted it to men of other 
nationalities who could not read or write, and 
denied it to college educated men. It is impossi- 
ble to understand the stupidity with which leg- 
islation of this kind has taken place; how states- 
men could have thrust the vote upon the negro 
before he was prepared for it, and yet denied it 
to the women of north and south who had been 
loyal to their own men and their respective 
causes is a question for men and women to 


study. 


A ND finally there comes the last men to be 

the Here 
there in the various states, they have been en- 
franchised by state law, but within the past few 
years the national government has been en- 


enfranchised, Indians. and 


franchising them. In was in the year 1890, just 
thirty years ago that I went into my first cam- 
They had submitted 
The 


constitution had been adopted one year before. 


paign in South Dakota. 


two amendments to their constitution. 
The next year a proposed amendment was sub- 
mitted, and the third year, all from the same 
constitutional convention, they submitted two 
amendments, one to enfranchise women and the 
other to enfranchise the Indians on the reserva- 
tions. The Sioux at that time had not been off 
the warpath very long, and the Federal govern- 
ment had extended to them a very liberal ar- 
rangement, the first of its kind. It gave each 
land, and it is pretty good 


arid there, but pretty good 


male 160 acres of 
land. It is rather 
land, and when we remember that 50 acres was 
considered a very good qualification for the 
vote in the eastern colonies, 160 acres seems a 
liberal allowance. It gave to the heads of fam- 
ilies that would accept these 160 acres of land, 
all the implements they might need to cultivate 
it properly, provided them with horses to culti- 
vate it. It provided them with a shack in which 
to live; with blankets to keep them warm. It 
excused them from all taxation for five years, 
and then to make them feel nice and comfort- 
able it provided them with tobacco, and if they 
would accept all these gifts, as a thank offering 
for their kindness in so doing, they were to 
get the vote. And then that didn’t square with 
the law of South Dakota, so they wanted to 
amend the constitution so that it would be con- 
firmed by the state. Therefore the amendment 
was submitted. 

The amendment granting the vote to the In- 
dians was carried, while that extending it to 
women was lost. It took six campaigns to win 
it for the women, and a war, but it was finally 


won. 
Another class of Indians there were recently 
*enfranchised, and I think it was about two 


years ago that Secretary Lane, being a good 
deal of a philanthropist or else extremely inter- 
ested in all these democratic things, apparently, 
took the trouble to go clear to the Sioux Reser- 


vation to actually present citizenship to these 


Indians, in some way that they would under. 
stand. So he went out there and he gave every 
man who became a citizen and a voter a pocket 
Just why 
It said “ citizen” 


book and a black and yellow badge. 
it was yellow I don’t know. 
on it, so you might have seen them at a dis- 
tance and thought it was a woman suffrage 
convention. 

So they were all very proud and very loyal 
to the idea of the country, being citizens, hay- 
ing it in this visible form. 

Some years ago, I suppose it must have een 
eight, I went to Washington and visited the In- 
dian Bureau. This incident out in South Da- 
kota, and several things connected with it that 
I have not repeated, had always rather “ stuck 
in my crop,” so I visited the Indian Bureau and 
T asked for statistics on the votes of Indians. 
They looked at me rather blankly and said they 
had none. 

I said I want to know how many Indians have 
voted in South Dakota and other places; how 
many are entitled to vote and how many have 
used it. I want to know whether all the good 
Indians have stayed at home and the bad In- 
dians have gone to vote. I just want to know 
And I 


time the government had never sent 


how it is operating. found that at that 
anybody 
to one of those places. They hadn’t a single 
record in the office as to whether any of them 
had ever used the vote or if they had used ‘t 
whether they had done so wisely or half 


telligently. 


N other words, the vote again was thrust on 
them. In view of these facts, it is rather an 
amazing history that with every claim women 
have made for the: vote, every conceivable ob- 
jection has been urged by the men who have 
had the power to extend or to withhold it. 

I have felt for a great many years that we 
suffragists had lost a powerful influence on out 
behalf on account of the ignorance of Ameri- 
cans of their own history concerning the exten- 
sion of suffrage to men. I have felt that had 
this history—not as I have given it to you, but 
as an historian would give it to you and in 
brief, had it been written so that the boys and 
the girls in the public schools knew it, that it 
would have gone far to elucidate both claim for 
suffrage for women and objections. 

However, it was never written, and now 


is too late to do that. I find men ignorant of 


how they themselves came by the vote. An 
astonishing number believe that somewhere in 
the history of the past some men by very her 

action secured the vote for all men. They gave 
some great 


They don't 


know exactly who the men were or where 


their lives and their fortunes in 


contest and so the vote came. 
was they made this sacrifice, but they do su 


pose other men know. If you will just ask 
that question of men of no very high degree of 
intelligence, you will find that idea common. 


Now because they thought that men had in 
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some way wrested that power from those who 
held it, they had the idea that the claim of 
women 
plea. Had they known the truth I think they 
would be far less puffed up over the man suf- 


was a very weak and _ unsupported 


frage movement than they are. 
In view of the fact that men are really un- 
acquainted with the history of their own en- 
franchisement, I am perfectly confident that 
women will be just as unfamiliar with the his- 
has 


now, if somebody 


And so if no- 


tory of the movement that enfranchised 


them in a few years from 
does not do something about it. 
body else does, I am going to. 
What I think ought to be done is to have a 
small, rather simple sort of primer to give the 
history of the way in which the men and the 
secured the vote; and 


women of this country 


that it ought to be a school book; it ought to 
go along with our civil government. 

think the knowledge of these things would 
simulate the loyalty to the principles of democ- 
racy that we need. I cannot but admit it would 
take away from everybody who is familiar with 
ita very great deal of pride in our liberality 
history 


and tolerance, for I do not find in the 


of the extension of suffrage to men nor in the 


extension of suffrage to women any heroics in 


the matter of tolerance or reason or liberality. 
However, that is our history, and if you think 
that I 


say that the men of our nation wrote 


I have told some things ought not to, 


Ican only 


them into our history. 


Raleigh Women Vote 


women voters saved the school tax 


HE 
7 election held in October at Raleigh, North 


Carolina, from defeat. It was the first time that 


women have voted in Raleigh and they demon- 
strated the enthusiasm with which women enter 
upon their new duties as citizens. 

Committees of women were at the polls early 


and they worked late. Out of the total vote 


the women cast a majority over the men of 52. 


The Raleigh News, in commenting upon the 


woman vote, said: “ Women are closer to the 
schools than men. They see the need of the 
best teachers more clearly than men do. They 
note the response of the child to the teacher. 


The women are geniuses of the home and the 


school is closely related to the home. Hats off 
to the women, not alone because they are the 
gentler sex, but they are the progressive sex.” 
Polish Women Civic Societies 
ORTY-NINE civic organizations of women 
F in Poland constitute one large organization 
known as the “Women’s National Service So- 
ciety.” The purpose of this banding together of 
more than 100,000 members is to do war relief 
The first official act 


society was to offer its services to 


work in the present crisis. 
of the new 
the American Red Cross Commission to Poland 
to assist in the task of supply distribution, first 


aid, and public sanitation. 


Boy of Twelve Writes on Political 


Parties 
HE Woman Citizen has its own “ Daisy 
Ashford,” only in this instance Daisy is 


a youth of twelve years of age rather than a 
Following his attendance 
this young writer set 


little maid of nine. 
at a political gathering, 
his own impressions he had 


His 


show a keen appreciation of pre-election poli- 


forth in way the 


received. observations, despite his youth, 


tics. The conclusion which he draws is stated 


with amusing frankness. The young author’s 
contribution to the Woman Citizen follows: 
POLITICS 

During this campaign our political parties are 
exceedingly truthful. 

Last night I went to a political meeting. It 
was a non-partisan meeting, so that representa- 
to speak. Quoth the 


tives of all parties were 


Democrat, “It was the Democratic Party which 


built the Garden of Eden, and the Republican 

Party ate the apple which caused the downfall.” 
Now the Republican was to speak. He at 

I knew than be- 


longed to him. 


least would not claim more 


“The preceding gentleman has 


misstated the facts. It was the Republicans 


who built the Garden of Eden. Then the Demo- 


crats came into power and, owing to their ad- 


ministrative inexperience, ate of the one thing 


1 caused the 


which was forbidden an downfall.” 


Finally, the Republican, after much effort, 
was able to reach modern times. Then he said, 
You live in the greatest country on earth. For 
fifty years the Republican Party has been in 


power except for a few Democratic Adminis- 


trations, which I do not count. In this period 


resources of 


they developed the great natural 
this country. Then, in 1912, a Democratic ad- 
ministration came into power. Immediately 


this country was plunged into the most horrible 


and dreadful world war of all history. Owing 


to the inexperience of the Democrats over 


$7,000,000,000 were 


Next was the 
“We Socialists stand for the 


wasted on useless projects.” 
Sh¢ declared, 
ideal of in- 


Socialist’s turn 


great 


representing the 
he had no 


need to imitate the others in his statements. He 


Next came the gentleman 


Farmer-Labor Party. Fortunately 


spent all the time that was allowed him in ex- 
plaining how he got his name. 
The Prohibitionist Party spoke just as I was 


leaving. “Ladies and gentlemen, before the 


world was ready for the Garden of Eden there 


was water, much water, and the principles of 


the Prohibitionist Party were universally ap- 


plied. Then the Farmer-Labor Party came and 
made cider from the apple and caused the down- 
Noah. 
with its aa of 
Babel. 


now talk the 


fall of Then the Socialist Party came 


industrial democracy and 


built the Tower of But for that all na- 


tions would same language and 


there would be no need of a League of Nations. 


I grant that the Republicans built the Garden 
of Eden, but why, ladies and gentlemen, did 
they destroy the plans? And if the Democrats 


claim to have had a duplicate, why did they not 


kee p ne” 


In conclusion, all our political parties are ex 


ceedingly truthful concerning their own accom- 


plishments and ideals. 


Pennsylvania, tried recentls 


ANCASTER, Penn 
L to get men to clean its failed 


streets and 


Whereupon the women of the city went out 


and without pay acted as white wings. 


John P. Charde 


Bootmaker 
fi t 
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$1.200 a Year 


HERE seems to be no redress for the 
i If he quits 


underpaid college professor. 
the scholastic gown for overalls and his star- 
vation wages for the princely salary of the 
day laborer, he finds an economic 


menace to the new group with which he has 


himself 


allied himself. 

In a farce, more serious than comic, by 
Edna Ferber and Newman Levy, $1,200 a Year 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), these two clever au- 
thors have pictured the plight of a professor 
of economics, who cannot pay for food or 
clothes on his salary of $100 a month and 
longs for the flesh pots of the puddler and the 
journeyman plumber. 

But his wife it is who double-crosses him. 
She has not the nerve to stand low living and 
high-thinking on the college campus, and she 
in a factory 


sulks as a day laborer’s wife 


neighborhood, To those who are inclined to 
think well of women, this lady who always 
wants what she hasn’t got and can’t get, does 
not seem to do much credit to her sex’s repu- 
tation. She even conspires with the man who 
having made his pile in a factory, has founded 
the college which pays its professors less in 
one week than the factory pays its workers in 
a day, to put her husband out of the mills. 
On the basis that the college trained man can 
do more work in a day than an ordinary mill 
hand, the the laborers is 


aroused against him. 


antagonism of 


As a happy denouement the rich donor is 
forced to raise the professors’ salaries to some 
point approximating that of plumbers and car- 
sy SPEVEVEVENEID NE DNDN NE VEVEVEVEVENEV EVE VEEN VEEL VENS 
My a 
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OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, waste 
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The Book Stall 


penters; but it cannot be said that this little 
farce has added materially to a better under- 
standing of labor troubles. 

The real chasm is not bridged. 
But the play is 


Economic 
standards are not adjusted. 
graphic enough to set some people to thinking. 
i 


The Age of Innocence 


FTER a long stretch of time during 
A which Edith Wharton has 


Gallic than Paul Bourget, she has again ap- 
peared in a 100 per cent American story, The 
Age of Innocence (D. Appleton & Co.). The 
York she has photographed with the 
powerful lens of her memory, is a New York 


been more 


New 


even more out of touch with today than is The 
House of Mirth. As a matter of fact both 
Mrs. Wharton’s metropolitan novels are as re- 
mote from 1920 as if they told of life in the 
Balkans. 

Her latest novel has stepped back of the 
world of Lily Bart and has pictured her pred- 
ecessors inside the steel ring of American 
aristocracy. Here Mrs. Wharton 
the New York of the 1870’s with 


scopic skill of which she is mistress. 


has etched 
the micro- 
iH is 2 
world of crude art, of Eastlake furniture and 
false modesties. It has not even an apparent 
ancestral kinship to the city of today with its 
decora- 


What 


evoked is a 


smart new adventurousness in house 
tions and its entire absence of illusions, 
Mrs. Wharton’s subtle skill 


maive society where women are supposed to 


has 


know no more of the world around them than 
of their own anatomy, and that is nothing at 
all. 


an artificial 


But in spite of her mocking portrayal of 
morality; of dense unreadiness to 
know facts as facts, there is a certain delicacy 
in human relations in 1870 without which 1920 
Take, 


for example, Archer Newland’s beautiful wife, 


seems a bawling, barking market place. 


May, elaborately portrayed as too ingenue even 
tc guess at her husband’s emotional states. Yet 
she dealt with all the amorous twistings of his 
soul with an efficiency a too frank twentieth 


century lady would never have achieved. 


HE heart of the book and the foil against 
which New York’s crudities stand out is 
Ellen Olenska, who pervades the story like a fine 
She is what the old world has made 


of a finely nurtured American—who has been 


fragrance. 


allowed to grow up fearless and articulate. In 


a New York environment where every woman 


is expected to be “ protected” from the simplest 





realities, Ellen is an exotic plant, but one from 
which no male eyes can turn away. Contrast. 
ing these two women, strong in their several 
ways, the wife and the adored one of the cor- 
rect and neutral-toned Archer Newland, 


of the things Mrs. Wharton can do well. She 


S One 


is happiest and most acrid when she is painting 
her women characters. With Archer, on the 
other hand, she has not succeeded at all. He 
is a dull soul—an automaton from first to last, 
never offering a thrill to his readers and com- 
ing very near to being a common garden variety 
of bounder, when he so fails to appreciate the 
fine soul of Countess Olenska as to clamor fora 
cheap liaison. It is, after all, his dull wife who 
saved the souls of all three and had the good 
taste never to talk about it. 

There is something to be said for the stupid 
make-believes of the age of innocence in 1870. 
It had the rare gift of reticence—a quality un- 
known to this age of sophistication. 


The Rose Dawn 

TEWART EDWARD WHITE'S The Rose 
Dawn (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a real 
contribution to California history and to liter- 
ature. It is a charming story, full of that love 
of out-of-doors which marks Mr. White as a 
unique figure in American letters. 
Sometimes one has thought of this writer as 
almost. too impersonal for a good story teller. 
3ut here he is at home with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of California in its transition state 


and after. 





“its boom state 
The contrast between the big ranch owners 
There 
epic quality in Peyton 
whose soul as well as his money went into the 


and the cold financier is well done. is an 


the story of Colonel 
building of his great ranch where every worker 
was a part of a great family. 

It is a patriarchal picture, primitive and lux- 
urious, yet touched with the sadness of a pass- 
ing era. There is more of old Spain than young 
America in it. 
ruth- 


lessly into the foreground, it comes with the 


And when inevitable progress comes 
clang of death to something very beautiful if 
This charming book 
but not too 


thoroughly impractical. 


moves slowly to its conclusion, 
slowly, since it reincarnates with lifelike vitality 
a day that is past and which was probably very 
This rehabili- 


moment cannot be too 


little known to most easterners. 
tation of a California 
highly commended for its priceless value to 


American local history. 
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* Beware the Bolshevist! 
ontrast- 
mr a Bolshevist will catch you if you don’t 
eral 
ie watch out! 
COr- ° ° ° 
Pe War having slid into the background as a 
S one 
Sh «enic decoration, the novelist now finds an 


aii vious substitute in the deep and dark designs 
iinting 


f the “ bolshevists.” 


in q 
1 Q: Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, good oppor- 
0 last wnist that she is, has collected all the stage 
: properties of Reds and steel strikes, German 
er influence and the still brightly-burning patriot- 
a the jm of the returned A. E. F. to work up a 
fare thrilling story of love, loyalty and democracy 
e whe nA Poor Wise Man (George H. Doran Co.) 
good To make the world safe for a democracy which 
jstrusts all “foreigners” and also all new 
stupid ideas, Mrs. Rinehart has concocted as_ unre- 
1870. lable a tale as ever sold for two hard earned 
- lollars. 

It is a propaganda novel, preaching the stand- 
patter of capitalism, the plain people and “ down 
wih radicals.” The title is, of course, taken 

from Ecclesiastes and the incident of the be- 
pe laguered city, saved by the wisdom of “A poor 
rea 


wise man,” who, in this instance, is a fascinating 
wet Fouth with a limp and a genius for the status 
wo ante and an impossible chivalry. 

=? Here is a post-war world, bursting with great 


problems. Beneath its crust are the long, long 


28 om . : 
thoughts of some millions of fighting men who 
1 
er, 1 ° ° 
hve come home to their several countries more 
un- ee , 
r less disillusioned about war and government. 
tate 


Does any novelist give these real men a 
hance to tell their real thoughts to a world 


1ers a ° -- 2s 
dert to learn? Not a bit of it. She or he— 


an , " 

igs up a lot of marionettes, calls them bolshe- 
ton ’ + sa = : 

iki, or “dangerous foreigners,” and sics onto 
the §. : 3 

hem a lot of war-wearied returned soldiers, or 
ker § : 

group of those desk-warming stay-at-home 

lefenders. By dint of much clattering of tin 
1X- : ; ; 

swords public attention is thus turned away 
Ss- 


irom all such issues as those the League of Na- 
ng §. 5 : 
ions is trying to solve. Just now, when the 


actual world is so full of human interest and 


h- fed up” on race distrust one yawns over each 
» tew novel which churns up a great froth over 
: masinery terrors. 

‘ All the present-day stage properties of the 
e “best seller” are so stale and flat that one won- 
is lers how even a 100 per cent commercial nove- 
._ [ist repeats them. 

. The modern city is indeed beleaguered and 
9 feeds the wisdom of its wise men, but it is a 


ditiful substitute for wisdom to create false 
bogey men and ignore great problems. 


When writing 








The Book Stall 


NE is gied to return to 2 siste of nor §=salign Decorations for American 


malcy in Alice Duer Miller’s The Beauty RS. JOHN A. DRAKE. of New York, 
cand the Bolshevist (Harper and Brothers). has just received her fifth decoration 
However slight and often snobbish is Mrs. Mil- from Italy. The last honor, the Silver Cross of 
ler’s point of view, every mother’s daughter the City of Rome, was presented to her at the 
who remembers the cool, serene logic of “ Are Rome headquarters of the American Fund for 
Women People?” can bank on its being sane. Free Milk and Relief for Italy, of which she is 
This new story is bound to arrive at a stage president and founder. 


setting presently, for it is a drama in every 
essential in its present story form. It is very r ° ° 
; af Portland Women Disfranchised 
slight, very sparkling and essentially brief. It B ah le ie Sit Raat al 
< e ot the Oo : , ME e, DOZ 
r¢ 


yresents the capitalist and the socialist ready to : . ; ; 
I i : -gistration, it was decided that Mary J. 


swap ideas. With a simple and delicate humor, yy t , 
; ; P ee a a Brown, born Mary J. Smith, might not register 
Mrs. Miller shows how laughable it is for any : ad 
: ar i a as Mary S. Brown or Mary Smith Brown. 
group of people to consider their own convic- ; 
Many women were registered wrongfully 


tions the only ones possible to be held. : _— ae : 
through ignorance of this provision and while 


One reads this little mimic conflict of opinions - . 
a reads th S Mule sli ct I aoe an effort was made to correct the mistake, a 
and suddenly senses the fact that it’s very bad . . 

ind suddenly senses the “i ’ number of names will be purged from the elec- 
ror refuse iste o the « r fe ’s - , N ; 
form to refuse to listen to the other fellow tien. sale necebliens ts eoccuets tee Miles 


opinions? It just “isn’t done.” “oo 
_— t) t suffragists 


, Honors Where Due 
Beaux Arts Open to Women A MONG the women asked to stand for 


election as justices of the peace in Ver- 


mont was Mrs. Harrict Smilie of Montpelier, 


HE famous school of the Beaux Arts, 
T where the great traditions of French art 
are taught, has been opened to women in all an anti suffragist, who is reported as refusing 
the departments. Up to the present women on the ground that she thought the women 
have been permitted only in the departments who had worked for suffrage should receive 
of painting and sculpture, where they have taken the first political honors paid to women in the 
several prizes. state. 
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The Sheppard-Towner Bill 


HE immediate passage of the Sheppard- 
Towner bill is the object of a nation- 
wide campaign which is being launched by the 
child welfare committee of the Nationa] League 
This bill has for its object 
the public protection of maternity and infancy. 


of Women Voters. 


It provides for instruction in the hygiene of 
maternity and infancy and the household arts 
essential to the well-being of mother and child; 
it provides for consultation centers and medical 
and nursing care for mothers and infants, at 
home or at a hospital. 

The Act will be administered by a Federal 
Board on which are represented the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The executive officer of the Board is 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

In the separate States the Act may be admin- 
istered by the Child Hygiene Division of the 
State Board of Health, or where such is lack- 
ing, by a specialty created State Board. 

To carry on the provisions of the Act the 
Federal Government is to appropriate $2,000,000 
the first year; this sum is to be annually in- 
creased until it reaches $4,000,000. 

It will be apportioned among the states in the 
proportion which their population bears to the 
total population of the United States, provided 
that each state appropriate as like sum. In 
addition to this sum, the bill provides for an 
annual appropriation of $480,000 to be divided 
equally among the states without guarantee of 
a like sum. 

It should be noted that the separate states 
are free to carry out their approved plans with- 
out interference from the Federal Board; that 
the Federal Government in this Act does not 
propose to embark on a medical or surgical 
campaign, but rather to stimulate and guide and 
make accessible instruction and care to all 
mothers and infants; that this service is in no 
sense compulsory. 

The Children’s Bureau has shown by its in- 
vestigations of the past seven years that the 
United States is wasting the lives of mothers 
and _ babies. 

It is safer to be a mother in fourteen impor- 
tant foreign countries than in the United States 
and babies have a better chance in seven foreign 
countries than here in our own country. 

Maternal deaths and infant deaths from ma- 
ternal causes are not decreasing because moth- 
ers do not yet have the skilled care and advice 


that they need. 
A SURVEY in rural areas in six states, as 
Children’s 


shows that 80% of the mothers had received 


carried out by the Bureau, 
no advice or trained care during pregnancy, due 
often to the inaccessibility and lack of hos- 
pitals, doctors and nurses. It showed pract- 
ically no organized effort to meet the need for 
instruction in prenatal and infant hygiene and 


for trained care during the period of confine- 


ment. The cost in-many cases for providing 
adequate care was prohibitive. 

Of more than 22,000 city babies studied by the 
Children’s Bureau and representing every type 
of home in seven cities, more than three-fifths 
were born into families where the fathers’ earn- 
ings were below the amount which was at that 
time the minimum for providing the bare neces- 
sities of existence. Only one in ten was in a 
family where the fathers’ earnings reached a 
Without the aid 
provided by the Sheppard-Towner bill they are 


fair minimum for comfort. 
in no position effectively to safeguard their 
children. 

“Prospects for the maternity and infancy bill 
are bright,” says Mrs. LaRue Brown, chairman 
of the Child Welfare Committee of the National 
Mrs. 


been fitted by study and service for the chair- 


League of Women Voters. 3rown has 
manship which she holds in the League. 
Following her graduation from Barnard, Mrs. 
Brown, then Miss Kirchwey, was an assistant 
in economics at Smith College, and later fellow 
in the Bureau of Social Research of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. In 1915 she was assistant- 
superintendent of the women’s division of the 
New York State Employment 
Brooklyn, New York. 


time as special agent for the United States Com- 


Bureau of 
She also served for a 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

Mrs. 


campaign 


Brown has outlined a comprehensive 


which includes meetings, speeches, 
publicity and various other activities, with the 
hope of having the Sheppard-Towner bill passed 
“This is the 


short session,” says Mrs. Brown, “but it must 


at the short session of Congress. 


not be too short for the passage of the maternity 


and infancy bill.” 


Children Will Benefit 

66 HE enfranchisement of women will be 

7 reflected by the beneficial legislation 

for children,” was the opinion expressed by Mr. 

Herbert Hoover, in an address before the Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association. 

Compulsory education and prohibition of child 
iabor by federal enactment to provide adequately 
for the welfare of the children of this coun- 
The en- 


industry, the 


try were advocated by Mr. Hoover. 
trance of young children into 
speaker said, “ results in the progressive degen- 
eration of the race and tends to impair the 
human resources of the country on which the 
coming generations must rely.” 

“Tt appears absolutely critical that we should 
have such Constitutional amendments as _ per- 
mit the Federal Government to take direct ac- 
tion on the matter, for so long as certain States 
are so backward in their social development 
that they will sacrifice their children to indus- 
trial advantage, it is not only unfair to the other 
States, but it is poisoning the springs of the Na- 
tion at their source.” 


— 


Material on Child Welfare 


LIST of available material, bearing on the 

Sheppard-Towner bill for the protection 
of maternity and infancy, includes the f[oiloy. 
ing publications issued by the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, which may 
be obtained free upon request to the Cl ldren's 
Bureau: 

No. 19—“ Maternal Mortality,” by Dr. Grace 
S. Meigs. 

No. 34—“ Maternity Care and the Wel/are of 
Young Children in a Homesteading County in 
Montana,” by Viola I. Paradise. 

No. 33—“‘ Rural Children in Selected Coun. 
ties of North Carolina,” by Frances Sag: Brad- 
ley, M. D., and Margaretta A. Williams: 

No. 29—‘ Infant 
Field Study in 
Estelle B. Hunter. 

No. 6—‘‘ New Zealand Society for the 


of Women and Children,” an example o 


Mortality: Results of a 


Waterbury, Connecticut,” by 
lealth 
meth- 
ods of baby-saving work in small towns and 
rural districts. 

Separate No. 3 of No. 60 (Standards of Child 


Welfare)—“ The Health of Children and \oth- 
ers,” and the following leaflets: 

No. 61—“ Save the Youngest.” 

No. 45—“ Children’s Health Centers.” 

No. 47—“ The Public Health Nurse: How 


She Helps to Keep the Babies Well.” 
And two 


Rural Work for Maternal and Infant Welfare 


without numbers: “ Progress in 


Saving Mothers.” 


The Missouri League 

O state league of women voters did more 
N effective work in informing the new vot- 
ers regarding the candidates’ records than the 
Missouri League of Women Voters. Extensive 
publicity was given to the tabulated data and 
censiderable printed matter distributed inform- 
ing the new voters of the state regarding the 
candidates. Missouri is the home state of Mrs. 
George Gellhorn, vice-chairman of the National 
League of Women Voters, who has been an in- 
spiration in the citizenship work not only in her 


own state, but throughout the country. 


Petitioning King George 
ADY RHONDDA has taken another step 
| # in her campaign to open the English 
House of Lords to the twenty-five women who 
are now peeresses in their own right. Her 
petition to King George follows the rejection by 
the House of Lords of that clause in the sex 
disqualification bill which had been passed in 


its entirety by the English House of Commons. 


Women Laundering Automobiles 


V J OMEN are working in two of the large 
garages in New York City as cleaners 


of cars and have proved so successful in theif 
work and so dependable that it is certain that 


they will be continued. 
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Juvenile Court Legis- 
lation 
A 


VALUABLE summary of juvenile court 
legislation in the United States, compiled 
by Siphonisba Helen R. 


Jeter, has just been issued by the United States 


Breckenridge and 
children’s bureau, showing the shift in national 
sentiment of the last twenty years from re- 
garding the child as a piece of property with 
certain duties to his parent to today when the 
child is considered the ward of the state and 
entitled to certain protection by his father. 


In accordance with the change in sentiment 


has come the establishment of special juvenile 
courts in the larger cities or counties in Ala- 
hama, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Tennessee 
and Virginia. A-special court is established in 
the District of Columbia, and in Utah one is 
provided for each judicial district. 

Formal criminal procedure is_ inconsistent 
with the theory underlying the juvenile court 
legislation, which treats the child not as a 
criminal but as a delinquent ‘ misdirected and 
misguided and needing aid, encouragement, help 
and assistance.” The purpose is not to prove 
that the child is, or is not, guilty of an offense, 
but to find out what surroundings and circum- 
stances are responsible for his deliquency and 


to make sure that the hostile conditions do not 
To this 


that “all hearings under the provision of 


continue. end South Dakota pro- 
vides 
this act may be informal in their nature and 
conducted under such rules and regulations as 
the court may prescribe, and designed to in- 
form the court fully as to the exact status of 
the child, 


environment of the past and present physical, 


and to ascertain its history and 
mental, and moral conditions of the child and 


its parents, custodian, guardian, or relatives.” 


THER states have more general provisions 
@) with regard to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings. In Alabama all proceedings shall be 
guided by the theory that the child is the ward 
f the State and subject to the discipline and 
ntitled to the protection which the court should 
conducted as 


give, and the “trial shall be so 


and win its 


New 


York provide that the nature of the proceedings 


to disarm the fears of the child 


respect and confidence.” Georgia and 
thall be explained to the child. 

The public may be excluded from trials in the 
California, Dela- 
Kentucky, 
Missis- 


Mexico, 


juvenile court in Alabama, 


ware, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, 


New 
Oregon, 


Michigan, 
Montana, New 
York, North 
Island, Utah, and Washington. 
The 
tase in the newspapers in Arkansas, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and West Virginia. 


Massachusetts, 
SIppi, 
New 


Jersey, 


Carolina, Rhode 


law prohibits any publication of the 


It is unlawful in Colorado to take the photo- 


graph or to make a sketch of any child in 
court. 

In the statutes of Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,’ the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
New York, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Tennesesee, Texas and Wash- 


the 


Mexico, part of 


ington, provision is made to effect that 
adjudication under the juvenile court law shall 
not disqualify a person for holding a State or 


shall not be 


deemed a criminal, and the adjudication shall 


municipal office, that the child 
not be held a conviction. 
Institutions receiving children committed by 
the juvenile court are subject to the supervision, 
visitation, and control of a board or com- 
mittee appointed by the court in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, 


Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, 


and Wisconsin. 
Thirty-five States have provided for liberal 


construction of the juvenile-court law. 


Welfare Bills in New Jersey 


5 pe fight for a minimum wage law and 
an eight-hour day law for women in 
New Jersey has received additional impetus 


from a campaign by the women garment work- 
ers and from a resolution passed a few weeks 
Federation of 


ago by the New Jersey State 


Labor pledging itself to “ bring pressure” upon 
the legislature in behalf of the two laws. 
Women are still operating machines for $8 
a week and working excessive hours in New 
Jersey, according to the women workers, and 


there will be determined effort to secure 


remedial legislation this year. 


Ineligible to Jury Service 
OMEN are ineligible for jury service in 
Delaware. An opinion was handed down 

by Attorney-General James S. Manning that, ac- 
cording to the existing laws of the state, women 
were not eligible to serve as jurors. 

The Coroner of New Hanover County was 
anxious to be the first to impanel a woman juror 
in the state and sought the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General concerning the legality of such a 
body. The only way in which the women can 
be made eligible will be by action of the Legis- 


lature. 


S 


rather than to their fathers, that they went 


As to Woman Jurors 
OME men scoff at woman jurors, but in 


their childhood it was to their mothers, 
when there was a wrong to be righted.—Cap- 


pers I eckly. 
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Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 






S a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 
Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


y Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


i! New Address—163 West 72d Street " 








} “| 
i The Leading School of Music in New York )M 


* Harmony, Orchestra, Concerts and Lectures Free *) 


( 

‘; TERMS $15 PER QUARTER UP “y 
i! Open from 9 to6. Mondays and Tuesdays until 9 th 
«) Terms Modcrate 

i! SEND FOR CATALOGUE uN 
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Waiting Lists In All Classes 


Register Now for the Summer and Winter 


EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Many expansions 


1921 


Interior Decoration, Architecture, Poster Advertis 
ing, Costume and Industrial Design, Illustration 
Teachers and professionals. 

Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | 
The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 


cure the services of one or more women 

in each city or community throughout the 

country to secure new subscribers and re- 

newals on present subscriptions. This 

work may be done in leisure hours and 

will be both pleasant and profitable. 
Subscription Department 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 











two years of college work, 
advantages ; 


Entrance requirements: 
laboratory and clinical 


for purses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 


including certain credits in science and 
dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


language. Full 


out-patient obstetrical service. 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


Reasonable Prices. 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 








The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effi- 
ciency, with high arch and nar- 
row heel fitting, not found in 
any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest author- 
ities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 
RETAIL STORES 
36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 























TRADE mMaRn 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 307 STREET’: NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 


NEW YORK’S STANDARD 
THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
=e 



























\RTHER ¢ TTEGN AY 
Cleaner -Dyer 
12] Gast 57% Street 


7/98 NYC Near Park € 





The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, Etc. 


Use Major ’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 








NOU IN IN'C 


Silks de Luxe 





“( he Silks that inspire 
the Sashions 











THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 














National Shrines 
LANS to preserve the birthplace of Susan 
B. Anthony in the 
public school where Clara Barton taught in 
New Jersey should save for the nation two dis- 


Massachusetts and 


tinctive landmarks of woman’s progress of a 
generation now rapidly being obliterated. 

At a meeting recently in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, several hundred persons hon- 
ored the memory of Miss Anthony and women’s 
organizations pledged themselves to raise a 
fund for the purchase and maintenance of Miss 
Anthony’s birthplace at Bowen’s Corners, 
Adams. 

One who was present writes of the meeting, 
“The rugged, unstained pillars, the cracked, 
musty, plastered walls of the old Quaker meet- 
ing house have not in years looked down on an 
assemblage more _ representative. Legislators, 
leaders in the cause of suffrage, and just citi- 
zens were there among the gathering to pay 
tribute to Adams’ greatest woman. The ma- 
jority were women, sisters, who will share in 
the great gift of suffrage which Susan B. An- 
thony, through her persistent struggle of a life- 
time, made possible. 

“The singing of ‘ America,’ probably the first 
music ever heard within the old Quaker meet- 
The Quaker 


The rigid customs of that 


ing-house, opened the service. 
spirit pervaded. 
faith were observed in many of the incidents of 
the service, notably in the silent prayer which 
preceded the spoken devotions led by the Rev. 
Philip Goettel, Methodist 
Church. The Rev. J. C. Breaker, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, then read from the Bible. 

“Dr. A. K. Boom, chairman of the Adams 


board of selectmen, was the first speaker, pre- 


pastor of Trinity 


senting the formal official tribute of the town 


to the memory of Miss Anthony. Speaking 


briefly, Dr. Boom recalled the fact that the 
happiest days of her life were spent in the quiet 


environment of her home town, where she 


passed her childhood, and her early womanhood 
in teaching. The three great causes of anti- 


slavery and suffrage which she 
Ys g 


championed, he said, have all blossomed to suc- 


temperance 


cess, the latter in this year, marking the 100th 
anniversary of her birth here.” 

Men and women of prominence joined in 
speeches of tribute to Miss Anthony and her 
work for the service of the nation. Plans were 
made to enlist the cooperation of women all 
over the country and for the sending out of a 


formal appeal to women’s organizations. 


EANWHILE in New Jersey the women 

are pressing forward the task of pre- 
serving the little district school building at Bor- 
dentown where Clara Barton’s faith made an 
ideal come true. 

When Miss Barton went to Bordentown she 
was told that a public school was impossible, but 
she took a tumble-down, unoccupied building, 
with six pupils, and in six weeks the place was 
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too small to hold half of the little Bordentow,,! 
It had 
become, though no one knew it then, an Amer 
So Clara Barto 
Day was celebrated on October 29th, and wig 





ers who wanted, at last, to go to school. 














can educational landmark. 







pennies and nickels freely given, the old stry. 





ture where she proved that there was life jy 






public schools will be taken care of for the 












































future. 

Since Clara Barton was the founder of th 
Red Cross in America, that organization tookffZ 
the responsibility of buying the school whe 
it was in danger of destruction, but they coulj 
not buy the site. Now the building has bee 





moved, and the land on which it stands ha 


of Bor. | 


been donated by Thomas J. Rattiga: 
dentown. The object of Clara Barton Jay was | 
to collect enough to repay the Red Cross th | 
$300 which was the price of the schoo! and t 
get a little money ahead for upkeep. 
Burlington County teachers have restored th | 
interior so skilfully that it is almost « xactly as 
it was when Miss Barton taug 


thers | 


They are planting flowerbeds and he:ges, anj 


of course some one must be on han to sho 
visitors the Clara Barton school. But in order 
to raise th's money, the children are to con- 
tribute n-ver more than a penny each nor th 


teachers more than a _ nickel. 2| 


Alabama Women Enthusiastic [- 
associations, state officials 


\ \ Y OMEN’S 
judges and persons of prominence unit: 


ed in urging the women of Alabama to registerf=| 








” 


and vote at the election on November 2nd. The 
press of the state, notably in Birmingham and 
Montgomery, gave extensive space setting fort N 
Voters z 


in urging the women to go to the polls. For 


the activities of the League of Wome: 


the first time in the political history of Birming- : 


ham, women served in the general election a 









Seventeenfie 
Not 


earnest 


officers in the various precincts. 


women were appointed to serve. a litt 


the 





attention was attracted by appeal = 
sent out by the Southern Women’s League for 
the Rejection of the Susan B. Anthony Ament. 


ment, which urged all women to enroll and vot 





“The time for debating the rights and wrongs 
of the amendment has passed,” says that ass0-JE 
ciation, “and it is time now for the women 0 
qualify as voters.” 

Registration in Alabama closed at midnight, 
October 26th. 


percentage of women registering and much et 


| 


The newspapers report a large 
thusiasm expressed on all sides. 

Against the Spirit of the Time 

WOMAN recently left a bequest in tr 

L \ to the French Academy to provide an at 

nual literary prize, for which no woman writd 


acat 





should be eligible. The members of tl 





so re 





emy have decided that such a condition 





pugnant to the spirit of the twentieth centu] 






that they must decline to administer the trl 
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a | National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 
AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMIckK, MaASs. 


2nD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MARY GARRETT HAY, NEW YORK 


3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YorRK 


STH VICE-PRESIDENT 


i : Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J]. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALseEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs. CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 

Mrs. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky. 
Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the | 


Woman Citizen 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 








| 
| 





MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 
PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 
NEIGHBORS 

















Drop a line to our Subscription | 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 

to you by return mail. 


Now that suffrage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 

















In every garment of Knox sport wear the same standard of quality in materials 
and workmanship which invariably marks Knox merchandise has been carefully 
maintained. 


Sport Waists Sport Sweaters Sport Skirts 
| Sport Hats and Silk Sailors 
Knox Coats 


452 FIFTH AVENUE KN OX HH AT COMPAN Y 161 BROADWAY 
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